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Viuseum of Fine and 
Js. It includes Archi- 
if the Book, Bronzes, 
lery. Drawings, Em- 
miture. Glass, Gold- 
5s, Jewellery, Lace, 
iscripts. Miniatures, 
jnt. Pewter, Posters, 
led Glass, Tapestries, 


iiicaircAi i, vesimenis, waicnes, water-colours and Woodwork. 


The Museum includes the National Art Library, the National 
Collections of Post-Classical Sculpture (excluding modem), of 
British Miniatures, of Water-colours, and of English Silversmiths’ 
work ; also the National Lantern Slide Loan Collection. 
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If any major change or addition is made in the Museum galleries, 
a loose Supplement is inserted in each copy of this Guide, 

« « « 


A brief Index and Guide to the Museum Collections is given on 
pages 13 to 15. 

The Guide to the Galleries, which starts on page 16, is arranged 
by Room numbers. 


This Guide is edited by the Department of Museum Extension Services, at the 
Main Entrance, to which all enquiries should be directed. 
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History of the Museum 


I N 1835 a Select Commiilce on Arts and Manufactures was appointed 
by Parliament “to enquire into the best means of extending a knowledge 
of the arts, and of tlie principles of design among the people (especially 
the manufacturing population) of the Country”. One of the Committee’s 
recommendations was “that the opening of public galleries for the people 
should, as much as possible, be encouraged”. Another quotation shows how 
these early plans sought to Jink both fine and applied art with industrial 
production ; “it equally imports us to encourage art in its loftier attributes 
since it is admitted that the cultivation of the more exalted branches of desigi 
tends to advance the humblest pursuits of industry”. 

No art museum w'as formed at that time, but the Government School of 
Design, and hfcal schools, were set up under the Board of Trade in 1837, 
following other recommendations by the Select Committee. The main School 
was opened in Somerset House. Here “the direct application of the arts to 
manufactures ought to be deemed an essential element”. It was later named 
the National Art Training School, and became the present-day Royal College 
of Art. 

A miscellaneous collection of art objects and casts began to accumulate 
at Somerset House, and some of them were sent on tour to provincial art 
schools. But still no attempt was made to organise a Museum. 

In 1S51 the Great lixhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations was 
held in Hyde Park, in which the applied arts played a most important part. 
In 1852 the Government established the Department of Practical Art (changed 
in 1853 to “Science and Art”) under the Board of Trade. This body was to 
administer the existing art schools and to establish “museums, by which all 
classes might be induced to investigate those common principles of taste which 
may be traced in the works of excelicnce of all ages”. The Great Exhibition 
provided “an opportunity of making an effectual beginning”. The Treasury 
agreed to £5,0(A) being spent on buying, from the Exhibition, objects of applied 
art to be “selected without reference to styles, but entirely for the excellence 
of their art or workmanship”. These formed a nucleus of modern products 
around w^hich boih historic and contemporary works could be assembled. The 
prime Jiiovcrs in the setting up of the Museum were the Prince Consort and 
Mr. (laler Sir) Henry Cole. The latter was in overall control until his retirement 
in 1873 (see General Notes, later in this Guide). 

The Museum of Manul'actures, the true ancestor of the “V. & A.”, was 
opened on the first lloor of Marlborough House on 6th September, 1852. It 
included the objects bought from the Great Exhibition and the collections 
from the Government School of Design. The Museum soon expanded with 
new purchases and loans from private collections. The basic arrangement was 

by material.textiles, metalwork, ceramics, woodwork, etc. The authorities at 

first had in mind both “the improvement of public taste in Design” and “the 
application of fine art to objects of utility”. As if to reflect these ideas, the 
title of the Museum was soon changed to the “Art Museum”, and then to the 
“Museum of Ornamental Art”. A further and far reaching ideal was soon 
added to the original aims ; this was the selection, description and preservation 
for their own sake of the finest products of artistic craftsmanship. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUSEUM 

During its brief stay at Marlborough House (until 1857) the Museum 
flourished ; such features as the Art Library, cheap catalogues, evening opening, 
and the circulation of original art objects and books to the provinces (started in 
1855) bringing widespread popularity. Visitors in 1856 numbered over 111,(X)0. 

In 1857 the Museum was moved to the present South Kensington siie to 
become part of the great collective museum to be known as the “South Ken¬ 
sington Museum”. This was part of the Prince Consort’s far-sighted plans to 
set up a great cultural centre of museums and colleges on the land between 
Kensington Gore and Cromwell Road which had been bought for the purpose 
out of the profits of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The Museum of Ornamental 
Art and the Art Library were therefore joined by collections of British paintings 
(including the newly presented Sheepshanks Collection) ; Sculpture and 
Engravings ; Architectural Examples ; Appliances for Scholastic Education ; 
Materials for Building and Construction ; Substances used for Food ; Animal 
Products ; Models of Patented Inventions ; Reproductions by means of Photo¬ 
graphy and Casting. The Museum was opened by Queen Victoria on 22nd 
June, 1857. 

The administration of the Museum had already been changed. The Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art, now to be responsible for such greatly increased 
collections, left the Board of Trade in 1856 and became part of the Education 
Department. In 1899 the Department of Science and Art and the Education 
Department were merged in the newly constituted Board of Education. The 
“Board” became the “Ministry” in 1944. 

The South Kensington Museum soon began outgrowing its galleries, and 
a haphazard building programme was followed until 1884. The North and 
South courts were finished by 1862 ; the Lecture Theatre, old Refreshment 
Rooms and the galleries above, by 1868 ; the Cast Courts by 1872 ; the Art 
Library, and East and West Courts by 1884. Meanwhile the scientific and 
other collections had been moved either to the other side of Exhibition Road 
or elsewhere in London. The Bethnal Green Museum, a branch of the South 
Kensington Museum, had been opened in 1872. It consists of the rebuilt iron 
structure originally erected at South Kensington in 1856-7 and taken down 
in 1867. 

By the ]89()’s the fame and importance of the art collections had become 
world wide. 

For nearly half a century, this conglomeration of exhibits was very popular 
with the Victorians, and the Museum presented a picturesque and almost 
rustic appearance of trees and flowers to visitors approaching from the Under¬ 
ground Station or from Brompton Road. But the growth of the collections 
made new buildings essential, and in 1891 a competition was held for designs 
to cover the areas facing onto Exhibition Road and Cromwell Road. U was 
won by Mr. (later Sir) Aston Webb. But the foundation stone ol' the new 
buildings was not laid until 17th May, 1899. It was the last major ceremony 
performed by Queen Victoria, and she directed that the title of the Museum 
be changed to “The Victoria and Albert Museum”. On 26th June, 1909, King 
Edward VII opened the new buildings. In that year the “V. & A.” became a 
purely art museum for the first time, the scientific collections being opened 
as the “Science Museum”. 
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Departments of the Museum 


The Museum is organised in eleven departments, together with a number of 
out-stations, as follows : 


1. ARCHfTECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE 

2. CERAMICS 

3. ENGRAVING, ILLUSTRAHON 
AND DESIGN 

4. LIBRARY 

5. METALWORK 

6. PAINTINGS 

7. TEXTILES 


8. WOODWORK 

9. INDIAN SECTION 

10. CIRCULATION 

11. MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICES 

12. BE3HNAI. GRICEN MUSEUM 

13. APSLEY HOUSE, Hyde Park Corner 

14. HAM HOUSE, Richmond 

15. OSTERLEY PARK HOIISE, 

Islenorfh , Middlesex. 


The fo]|r)wing notes will indicate the scope and activities of the various 
departments. 


1. ARCHITFXTURE AND SCULPTURE. OOices in Room 64 
(Upper Ground Floor). Keeper : Mr. J. Pope-Hcnncssy, M.B.E. The Depart¬ 
ment contains the national collections of post-classical sculpture, excluding 
modern. Most of the great phases of European sculpture and most of the great 
European sculptors arc represented in this collection. Features of special import¬ 
ance are the collection of Italian Gothic and Renaissance sculpture, which is 
generally recognised as one of the finest outside Italy, and a magnificent series of 
mediaeval ivories. Other noteworthy features are an important collection of 
architectural details, a large collection of Italian bronze statuettes, medals and 
plaquetics, an unrivalled series of English mediaeval alabaster carvings, and 
many outstanding examples of Northern Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
sculpture. A number of fine examples of Chinese and Japanese sculpture are 
also included in the collections. The following types of material are also 
included : Carved Alphabets ; Architectural Details ; Jade Carvings ; Medals ; 
Mosaics ; Plaster Casts (see page 51) ; and Wax Sculpture. The Rodin sculptures 
are now on permanent loan to the Tate Gallery. 

2, CERAMICS. Offices in Room 64 (Upper Ground Floor). Keeper : 
Mr. E. A. Lane. The Collections of the Department form a comprehensive 
series of the pottery, porcelain and glass of all relatively advanced civilisations 
from about the beginning of the Christian era until the middle of the 19th 
century, painted enamels forming a small subsidiary section. The collection 
of Oriental pottery and porcelain is one of the most important in existence, 
strengthened as it is by conjunction with the world-famous Salting Bequest. 
The developments in pottery techniques further West are illustrated by a 
notable series of Near Eastern wares, followed in the galleries by a repre¬ 
sentative selection of the derived “Hispano-Moresque” pottery. The collection 
of Italian maiolica is recognised as one of the best in the world, and there 
is a full series of the later faience and “Delft” wares from most of the countries 
of Europe. English pottery and porcelain are very completely represented, the 
nucleus of the series being formed by the Schreiber Collection, the finest single 
collection of these wares ever made. To Continental porcelain is devoted a 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE MUSEUM 


room which includes representative pieces from all the major and most of the 
less important European factories. The collections are relatively weak in 
Ancient Egyptian, Greek and Roman pottery and in primitive and pre- 
Columbian American wares, the National Collections of which are in the 
British Museum. A number of examples are, however, included to give an 
idea of the potter’s achievements in these places and periods. The history of 
glass from Roman to modern times is illustrated by a comprehensive series, 
of which the Wilfred Buckley Collection forms the most important single 
unit. English glass is particularly strongly represented, the collection having 
been notably enriched by the Rces-Price Gift in 1925. The collection of 
sUiined-glass is unrivalled for comprehensiveness, and includes not only 
masterpieces from mediaeval and Renaissance churches but many examples 
of the smaller panels of domestic glass. 

3. ENGRAVING, ILLUSTRATION AND DESIGN. Offices in Room 
71 (First Floor). Keeper : Mr. James Laver, C.B.E. The Department’s material, 
numbering over 500,000 items, cannot fully be shown and only a small selection 
is on view from time to time in Rooms 70-73. All the material, however, 
may be seen by students on application to the Print Room. A description 
of the Department will be found on page 103, under the heading PRINTS 
AND DRAWINGS. 

4. LIBRARY. Fintrance in Room 78 (First F'loor), Keeper: Mr. A. W. 
Wheen, M.M. A description of the National Art Library will be found on page 
101, under the heading LIBRARY. 

5. METALWORK. Offices in Room 20 (Ground Floor). Keeper: Mr. 
C. C. Oman. The Department illustrates the artistic uses of the metals, precious 
and non “precious, by the nations of Europe and Asia (excluding India). Though 
containing a small but representative collection of Greek and Roman jewellery, 
and Chinese bronzes going back to the Shang period, the majority of the 
exhibits date from the early Middle Ages onwards. The collection of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance jewellery and of I8th century snuff-boxes is very important, 
whilst the Waterton Collection of rings is one of the best in the world. 

The Domestic Silver is naturally strongest in its English section (which is 
the National Collection) but the work of Dutch and German silversmiths is 
well represented. The exhibition of English church plate is composed mainly 
of objects received on loan from churches ; the Continental church plate 
is particularly important for its examples of mediaeval enamelling of silver and 
copper, and Spanish Gothic and Renaissance pieces. European mediaeval brass- 
work is strong in Netherlandish and German examples, and the collection 
of Middle Eastern damascened work is one of the best in Europe. The bronzes 
comprise only those made for practical use, those of a purely ornamental 
character being shown by the Dept, of Architecture and Sculpture. The Depart¬ 
ment also contains a collection of watches and clocks in ornamental metal 
cases ; clocks in wooden cases fall within the scope of the Dept, of Woodwork, 
whilst the mechanical aspects are left to the Science Museum. The collection 
of pewter gives a very fair idea of the artistic ases to which the metal was 
put in this country, and only here is it possible in England to study foreign 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE MUSEUM 


pewter at all adequately. There is also a representative collection of English 
17th and 18th century lead cisterns. The collection of wrought ironwork is 
perhaps the finest in Europe, whilst that of line steelwork includes many 
superb examples of locksmith’s work, cutlery, and sword cutlery (European 
and Asiatic). The emphasis is here upon fine craftsmanship, the historical 
development of arms and armour being at the Tower of I.ondon. The classes 
of metalwork in the Department include : Arms and Armour ; Enamels 
(champlevc and cloisonne) ; Firearms ; Jewellery ; Rings ; Seals ; Snufi-Boxes. 


6, PAINTINGS. Offices in Room 71 (First Floor). Keeper: Mr. James 
Laver, C.B.E., Deputy Keeper in Charge : Mr. Graham Reynolds. The Depart¬ 
ment comprises the National Collection of British water-colours, tlie National 
Collection of British miniatures and a varied collection of oil paintings. Only 
a small selection of the important water-colours and miniatures can be exhibited 
at any one time ; the scope of these exhibits is described on pages 41 and 57 
of this Guide. Water-colours not on exhibition may generally be inspected on 
application. The oil paintings, together with a proportion of the Constable 
collections, are on exhibition in Rooms 8 to 10. They have come to the Museum 
from many sources, of which the more important are :— 

(1) The Sheepshanks Gift of 233 oil paintings by British artists, mainly of 
the early 19th century (Rooms 9 and 10). (2) The Constable Gift of paintings, 
oil sketches and drawings, which make the Museum’s representation of the 
work of John Constable the most important single collection for the study 
of that artist (Rooms 9 and 10). (3) The Jones Collection, which includes works 
by 18th century French painters. (4) The lonides Collection, which includes 
some Old Masters and works by the Barbizon School (in Room 8). 


7. TEXTILES. Offices through Room 64 (Upper Ground Floor). Keeper : 
Mr. G. F. Wingfield Digby. This Department contains extensive collections 
of textiles of all periods and countries, and covers all the different textile 
techniques. Textiles from the Near and Middle East, the Far East and the 
Americas are represented as well as a very full collection from Europe (Indian 
textiles, however, arc kept in the Indian Section of the Museum). Tapestries 
are well represented, and the late Mediaeval and Early Renaissance groups 
are particularly strong. There is a large collection of carpets which include 
the famous Ardabil Carpet and other 16th century carpets of the finest quality. 
Late Roman and Early Mediaeval woven fabrics arc represented by a fine 
series, and there is a rich collection of silks and velvets of the late Mediaeval, 
Renaissance and Baroque periods from ail the chief European centres of 
weaving ; there is also a representative group of English Spitalfields brocades. 
Among the large collection of embroideries, the English Mediaeval Opus 
Anp,Iictmum is particularly noteworthy. Printed fabrics, linen damasks, lace and 
allied techniques are fully represented ; there is a fine collection of Ecclesiastical 
vestments and an important scries of English costumes from the I6th to the 
2()th century, together with costume accessories such as fans, shawls, parasols, 
etc. The Department also contains extensive Study Rooms and reference 
collection which is described on page 105. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE MUSEUM 


8. WOODWORK. Offices in Room 17 (Ground Floor). Keeper: Mr. 
H. D. Molesworth. The collections of this Department may be classified on 
the basis of: (a) the history of interior decoration in wood, plaster, painted 
leather, etc., and (b) the history of movable furniture (joinery, turnery, cabinet¬ 
making, carving, japanning, upholstery, etc.). Under both headings Near and 
Far Eastern art are also represented. Portions of the collections of Italian and 
French art of the 16th century, especially furniture, formed by Ralph Bernal, 
were acquired in 1855. In the following year a body of subscribers purchased 
the highly important collection of Italian art, especially furniture, formed by 
Jules Soulages of Toulouse. In 1882 John Jones bequeathed to the Museum 
his superlative collection of the arts of France, largely consisting of furniture 
of the 18th century. This was one of the most munificent gifts ever made to 
a national institution. The Gothic and Renaissance furniture received in 1910 
as part of the celebrated bequest of George Salting enriched a field already 
fairly well cultivated. But the appreciation of English decoration and furniture 
made slow progress in the 19th century. In its last years widespread interest 
was aroused, and within a short time the collecting of historic English furniture 
became one of the Department’s principal activities. In the period between the 
wars numerous acquisitions went far to compensate for the neglect of earlier 
opportunities in this field, and brought the English collections to relative parity 
with the Italian and French. The purchase of the valuable collection of furniture 
at Ham House, administered by the Victoria and Albert (see page 10), has 
notably enriched the English material possessed by this Museum—particularly 
that of the period of Charles II. The furniture of other European countries is 
also represented, though on a smaller scale. The collections of the Department 
are unrivalled in range and comprehensiveness. 

9. INDIAN SECTION. (Temporarily closed.) Keeper : Mr. W. G. Archer, 

O. B.E. This is the only Department of the Museum arranged on a geographical 
basis ; it includes all the arts of India. See note on page 96. 

10. CIRCULATION. Offices in Room 38 (by Restaurant). Keeper: Mr. 

P. C. Floud, C.B.E. The Department is responsible for sending travelling 
exhibitions, etc., to the provinces, and for the National Lantern Slide Loan 
Collection. For a description of the Department and its services, see page 97 ; 
for the Lantern Slide Service, see page 101. 

11. MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICES. Offices by Main Entrance. 
Keeper : Mr. C. H. Gibbs-Smith. This Department, the first of its kind in a 
national museum, deals with general enquiries, public and press relations, 
Museum publications, photographs and lectures. For special lecture-tours and 
talks for students and schools, see page 101. (’Phone : KEN 6371.) 

12. BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. Cambridge Heath Road, E.2. 
Officer in Charge : Mr. C. M. Weeklcy. The lower floors show British Art 
under divisions of water-colours and oil-paintings, pottery, porcelain and glass, 
silver and Sheffield plate, arranged to illustrate the development of each. Special 
features are local products such as Spitalfields silks, prints and drawings illus¬ 
trating the topographical history of Bethnal Green, Hackney, and their environs. 
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and an important collection of some 60 male and female British costumes 
(c. 1750-1900). Part of one of the lower galleries is devoted to dolls and dolls’ 
houses and similar features of specific interest to children. The upper floor 
will eventually house a small but representative selection of art outside the 
British Isles. Open weekdays 10—6, including Saturdays ; Sundays 2.30—6 ; 
closed Good Friday and Christmas Day. Admission free. (’Phone ADVance 
2415.) 

13. APSLEY HOUSE. Hyde Park Corner. This famous residence was 
acquired by the Nation in 1947, and is known as “The Wellington Museum”, 
under the control of the Victoria and Albert. By the generosity of the present 
Duke of Wellington the Museum houses many important and interesting 
relics and works of art originally belonging to the Iron Duke. They include 
outstanding paintings by Velasquez, Rubens, Goya and others, and services 
of plate and china presented by British and foreign royalty (as well as public 
bodies), as tributes to the first Duke, together with various personal relics. 
Full details may be had on application. Hours of opening arc the same as for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Admission 1/- (children under 16, 6d.). 

14. HAM HOUSE. Near Richmond, Surrey. This is another “oiUsLation” 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, now open to the public. The original 
Ham House was built in the year 1610 as a modest country residence by Sir 
Thomas Vavasour. In the middle of the century it was bequeathed by her 
father to Eliziibeth, Countess of Dysart, who after her marriage to the Duke 
of Lauderdale, Charles IPs minister, enlarged the house and redecorated it 
(1673-75) in the flamboyant baroque style of the period. Time has effaced 
some of the splendour that made Ham in its day a synonym for prodigality, 
but through the preservation of much of the original furniture and interior 
ornament the house has regained its character and still reminds us vividly of 
the manner of living among the great, which after the return of Charles II 
“soon passed to luxury and intolerable expense”. An official illustrated guide 
to the house is on sale. Ham House is the property of the National Trust, 
which has leased it to the Ministry of Works. The Ministry is responsible for 
the fabric and grounds. The contents were bought for the Nation (1948) and are 
part of the Collections of the Victoria and Albert Museum, which also adminis¬ 
ters the house. Hours of opening : 1st April to 31st October : Weekdays 10—6 ; 
Sundays 2.30—6. Ist November to 31st March : Weekdays 10—4 ; Sundays 
2.30—4 ; closed Christmas Day and Good Friday. Admission 1 /- (children 
under 16, 6d.). Admission to the grounds is free. (’Phone : Richmond 1950.) 

15. OSTERLEY PARK HOUSE, Middlesex. Also an “outstation” of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The house and grounds of Osterley Park were 
given to the National Trust in 1949 by the Earl of Jersey. To ensure the main¬ 
tenance of the property, the National Trust made it over on a long lease to the 
Ministry of Works ; while the furniture, mostly designed for the house by Robert 
Adam, was purchased by the Government and entrusted to the care of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which is responsible for administering the house. 
Osterley Park House.was originally built in 1577 by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the wealthy merchant who founded the Royal Exchange. Osterley Park had 
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already undergone several alterations and additions by 1761, when Robert 
Adam was commissioned by Francis Child, the banker, to remodel it. The 
work lasted fifteen years. Though the exterior was largely refashioned, the most 
sweeping changes, as at Syon House, were carried out within. For each of the 
principal apartments Adam prepared an all-embracing scheme of decoration, 
which was faithfully carried out down to the last detail. Some of these rooms, 
together with their remarkable furniture and other contents, are still in the 
state in which they were left by Adam and his craftsmen—an impressive 
monument to the genius of the architect and the skill of the workmen who 
carried out his plans. 

Hours of opening : 1st April to 31st October : Weekdays 10—6 ; Sundays 
2.30—6. 1st November to 31st March : Weekdays 10—4 ; Sundays 2.30—4. 
Closed Christmas Day and Good Friday. Admission 1/- (children under 16, 
6d.). The grounds are open free throughout the year. ('Phone : HOUnslow 
9651.) 
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Arrangement of the Galleries 


The Museum Galleries, for the first time in their history, are now arranged 
in two distinct, equally important, groups. The Primary Collections, specially 
set out in a connected series of galleries, exhibit masterpieces of all the arts, 
brought together by style, period or nationality. These collections involve not 
just the re-arrangement of objects in cases, but the completely new design 
and layout of the cases, the lighting and the objects, to form a unified display. 
The Primary Collections occupy some fifty rooms and the visitor is able to 
follow the development of the arts in Europe, from the late Classical and 
Early Christian periods, through early Mediaeval art, Italian and Northern 
Gothic and the Renaissance. European art is then divided into two series of 
rooms, one containing the English objects from about 1500 to 1820, and the 
other the Continental material from about 1570 until the first quarter of the 
19th century. Special galleries are set apart for Far Eastern and Islamic Art. 
The Indian arts and crafts remain together in the Indian Section in Imperial 
Institute Road. 

The rest of the Museum is devoted to the Study Collections arranged on 
the basis of the departments previously described. The scholar and student can 
there find the full series of exhibits grouped within the various classes of 
sculpture, ceramics, metalwork, paintings, textiles, woodwork, etc. Indian art 
is again an exception to this arrangement and is kept together as already 
mentioned. 

It is felt that this re-organisation of the Museum galleries gives proper 
scope to both the educational appeal of the collections and to the scholarly 
approach to the material. It is important to emphasise this latter sphere of 
the Museum’s work, as the scholarship and expertise of the specialist staff 
can alone ensure the high standard of the Museum’s acquisitions and their 
accurate appraisal. 

The educational work of the Museum is extended by guide lectures, pub¬ 
lications, photographs and the widespread activities of the Department of 
Circulation (see page 97). As the Museum is a part of the Ministry of Education, 
it is possible to keep in the closest touch with educational bodies, art schools 
and training colleges throughout the country, and the long-standing connection 
with the Royal College of Art, as well as relations with industry, ensure that 
the ‘‘application of fine arts to objects of utility” is also fostered by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


SEE THE PAGES IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING 
FOR A BRIEF INDEX AND GUIDE TO THE 
COLLECTIONS 
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Brief Index and Guide to 
the Collections 


THE PRIMARY COLLECTIONS 

The first of this series of galleries is just beyond the New Acquisitions Gallery 
near the Main Entrance and contains 

EARLY MEDIiEVAL ART (Room 43). This is divided into three 
sections : (c) Late Antique and Early Christian Art ; {b) Byzantine and 
Sassanian Art ; and (c) Early Mediaeval Art in the West. 

Opening out of this room (to the left) is the gallery devoted to ISLAMIC 
ART (Room 42) and (to the right) FAR EASTERN ART (Room 44). 

To continue the European Primary Series, go straight out of Room 43 into 
the galleries containing 

GOTHIC ART IN ITALY (Room 22), and NORTHERN GOTHIC 

ART (Rooms 23-24). 

Go to the end of Room 24 where a small annexe (Room 25) is devoted to 
SPANISH GOTHIC ART and then turn left for 

LATE GOTHIC AND EARLY RENAISSANCE ART (Rooms 
26-29). 

Opening off these rooms is the GOTHIC TAPESTRY COURT (Room 38). 

Go back through the iMte Gothic and Renaissance rooms, keeping the Quad¬ 
rangle on your left, and you come to 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART (Rooms 11-20). 

These rooms extend round two sides of the Quadrangle and are nund?ered in 
reverse order at first. Then turn right for 

CONTINENTAL ART OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY (Rooms 
21a and 21). 

Before continuing through the Primary Series, you may wish to see the 
RAPHAEL CARTOONS (Room 48) which hang in a special gallery. This 
is reached by going right across the great Octagon Court, opening out of Room 21, 
to the entrance of Room 48. Then come back the same way to Room 21. Now 
the Primary Series divides into two sets of galleries, Down the stairs at the 
end of Room 21 is 

CONTINENTAL FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE ARTS 
FROM 1570 to 1825 (Rooms 1-7). 

Up the central stairs at the end of Room 21, and then left up the next flight 
is 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE ARTS FROM ISOO 

to 1150 (Rooms 52-58). 

Two rooms in this scries (Rooms 55 and 57) are devoted to PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES. On leaving Room 58, turn left up two flights of stairs to 
reach the last series of English Primary Galleries which contain 

ENGLISH FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE ARTS FROM 
1250 to 1820 (Rooms 126-121, numbered in reverse order). 

Speckd rooms are devoted to 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS (Room 71). 

WORKS BY JOHN CONSTABLE (Oil Paintings. Water-colours 
and Sketches) (Rooms 9 and 10). 


STUDY COLLECTIONS 

The Study collections are to be found in all parts of the Museum and are here 
given in order of class or material with iheir respective room numbers added, 

BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. Room 74 is devoted to the art of 
the hook in its various branches, as well as manuscripts, but the main collections 
are kept in the Library (entrance at top of staircase in Room 25), which also 
houses the largest collection of books on art in the world. 

CERAMICS. French painted pottery and porcelain are'^in Rooms 127, 
128. Glass vessels in Room 131. Chinese, Japanese and other Far Eastern vases 
in Room 143 to 145. Continental (other than French) porcelain and painted 
enamels in Room 142. Tiles in Room 141. English pottery, porcelain and 
enamels, mainly 18th century (including the Schreiber Collection) in Rooms 
139 and 140. French and Italian painted enamels in Room 138. English earthen¬ 
ware and stoneware and European peasant pottery in Room 137. German 
stoneware and painted earthenware in Room 136. Italian maiolica, Hispano- 
Moresque and Dutch painted earthenwares in Rooms 134 and 135. Islamic 
Near Eastern wares in Room 133. Ancient Greek, Roman and Egyptian wares, 
top of North-west stairs. 

ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. The main collections are kept 
in the Print Room (off Room 71) where they may be consulted. A selection of 
old master drawings is in the gallery (known as Room 75) which opens off 
Room 74 (East). Further examples from the lonides Collection (including 
many Rembrandt etchings) are on show in Room 8. Rooms 70-73 generally 
house temporary displays from the collections. 

INDIAN ART. The Indian Section is temporarily closed, 

METALWORK. English Domestic silver is in Rooms 65-67. Con¬ 
tinental domestic silver in Rooms 68-69. Pewter in Room 81. Sheffield plate 
in Room 82. Continental ecclesiastical silversmiths’ work in Room 83, 
Byzantine, Greek, Russian, Ethiopian and Jewish religious metalwork in 
Room 84. European brass and bronze-work (medheval to end of 18th century) 
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also in Room 84. Far Eastern metalwork in Room 87. Near Eastern metalwork 
in Room 88. English Church plate in Room 89. European arms and armour, 
cutlery, etc., in Rooms 88a and 90. Jewellery, rings and gold snuff-boxes, etc., 
in Rooms 91 and 92. Watches, clocks and barometers in Room 93. Ironwork 
in Room 114. 

PAINTINGS. The Raphael Cartoons are in Room 48. Water¬ 
colours in Ftoom 71. Works by John Constable (enquire at Main Entrance). 
Portrait miniatures in Rooms 55 and 57. The lonides Collection of Italian, 
Dutch, French and English oil paintings in Room 8. British oil paintings of the 
18th century in Room 9. British oil paintings, 1800 to 1850, in Room 10. 
Other paintings not exhibited may be seen on application to the Department 
of Paintings in the Print Room (off Room 71). 

SCULPTURE. Alabasters and other English sculpture, 16th to 18th 
centuries, including portrait busts, etc., are in Room 62. Gothic and other 
European ivory carvings and boxwood statuettes, and waxes, in Room 63. 
Italian Renaissance (and other) bronzes, including bronze statuettes, as well 
as examples of applied art in the form of door knockers, mortars, etc. ; also 
Italian medals, in Room 64. Much of the finest sculpture of all periods 
(especially Italian) is in the Primary Collections. Italian sculpture is particularly 
well represented in the Primary Collections. Further material is in Room 50. 

TEXTILES. Costumes and dolls arc in Room 40. The main study 
collections of textile specimens are in the Textile Study Rooms, opening 
off Room 107. Tapestries, carpets and other textiles are especially well 
represented in the Primary Collections. Near Eastern carpets in Rooms 32 and 
42. Spanish carpets on staircase in Room 25. Gothic tapestries in Room 38. 

THEATRE ART. Models, pictures, posters, etc., in Room 132 and on 
stairway leading up to it. Other posters in Restaurant. Enlhoven Theatre 
Study Collection in Print Room, off Room 71. 

WOODWORK. Only at present in Primary Collections. Furniture 
comprises many of the exhibitions in the Primary Galleries, especially those 
devoted to Continental Art (1570-1825) in Rooms 1-7 and to English Decorative 
Arts (from 1500 to 1820) in Rooms 52-58 and Rooms I21-I25. 


PERIOD ROOMS. A list of the period rooms on show to the public 
will be found on page 102. 
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Room by Room 
Guide to the Galleries 


NOTE 

The galleries are described in numerical order. Each gallery is clearly numbered 
and these numbers are given both at the top of the pages and in the text. 

For quick reference to the subjects of the principal galleries, see the previous 
three pages. 


(1-4) CONTINENTAL ART (1570-1700). Primary Collections. These 
rooms contain the Primary Collections of Continental art from about 1570 to 
about 1700, Further rooms in course of arrangement will carry this series to 
about 1800. 

Style and Period. The period covered by Rooms 1 to 4 sees the transformation 
of the “mannerist” style of the late Renaissance into the Roman baroque 
style of Bernini and his followers, and its dissemination throughout Europe. 

Room 1. Two small ante-rooms precede the main part of Room 1. These 
contain tapestries and furniture from the early years of the period, including 
an elegant French aibinct, a set of five Brussels tapestries bearing the Arms 
of the Venetian family of Contarini and two pieces of German woodwork 
(an organ and a cabinet) illustrating the technique of tarsia. These ante-rooms 
also contain a curious North Italian marble head of an ox and a sumptuous 
keyboard instrument by Annibale Rossi of Milan (dated 1577). 

Room 1 contains, on the left, a platform of furniture above which hang a 
pair of Brussels tapestries known as The Planets. In the centre of the wall, 
between sideboards and chairs, stands a great French throne-chair in walnut. 
On the north wall of the room is a charming Brussels “verdure” tapestry. On 
the south wall is a beautiful Italian virginal, bearing the Arms of the Duke 
of Cleves (d. 1592) and decorated inside the lid in a brilliant contrast of blue 
and gold. 

Three floor cases contain a selection of ceramics, glass and metalwork 
including Italian maiolica, Nevers and Delft ware, and glass from Venice, 
Antwerp and Nuremberg. Among the pottery a fine dish from Faenza, a 
Nevers dish and a blue-and-white Delft milk pan may be noted ; the glass 
includes the splendid Netherlandish “ship” sweetmeat dish, a beautiful engraved 
Dutch bottle dated 1674 and several delicate examples of Venetian glass. 

In sculpture the most important works of art are a selection of ivories and 
boxwoods and two works by Adriaen de Vries (1560-1627), the famous Nether¬ 
landish pupil of Giovannf Bologna ; a bronze relief of the Emperor Rudolph II 
and a small lead figure of a Seated Girl. The ivories and boxwoods, from 
Germany, Flanders and Spain, include Leonhard Kern’s exquisite Diana with 
a Dog (about 1650), the great ivory tankard, signed and dated 1651, by 
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Bernhard Strauss, and a remarkable German boxwood group of the Beheading 
of St. John the Baptist, which displays the exuberance of form and movement 
that is typical of the period. 

A case of small clocks and a magnificent German astronomical globe with 
clock, stand in the centre of the room. 

Boom 2. This small room contains on the left a landscape tapestry, which 
may perhaps be regarded as the most beautiful in the galleries. Woven about 
1630 by Flemish weavers established in Paris, it bears the mark of Raphael 
de la Planche. A notable piece of furniture is the large French or Dutch cabinet 
of carved ebony veneer on the right. In the centre of the room stands a spinet, 
about 1600, decorated with scenes from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in lamp- 
wrought cane glass. 

Room 3 (Section 1). A fine Polish carpet and a magnificent example of Italian 
embroidery, a scene from Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata”, flank the entrance 
to this room. On the opposite wall is a large tapestry from Oudenarde. In 
floor cases are examples of the superb silversmith’s work carried out in Germany 
and the Low Countries during the 17th century and of lace from Italy and 
Spain. This section also contains a Dutch clock of the late 17th century, 
monumental in style and proportion. 

Room 3 (Section 2. The French Room). This panelled room, removed from a 
house near Alen^on believed to have been a hunting lodge of Henri IV, dating 
from about 1600, is a good example of the brilliant interior decoration of the 
time, even though the woodwork is not itself of the highest quality. It contains 
a small German organ in a painted case, a Netherlandish baroque birdcage 
and other furniture of the period. 

Room 3 (Section 3. Liturgical). This part of Room 3 is concerned with the 
religious art of the Counter-Reformation and contains a series of splendid 
altar-frontals and vestments. A charming Italian painted limewood head of a 
saint and a highly emotional Virgin of Sorrows, by a Spanish sculptor, stand 
against the north wall. A group of terracotta sketch-models in a floor case 
illustrate the style of the large-scale sculpture of the baroque period. This 
room also contains ecclesiastical metalwork, including elaborate monstrances 
and crucifixes. 

Room 4. Against a background of five Flemish tapestries are arranged the 
finest Italian 17th century marble busts in the Museum’s collection, including 
the great bust by Bernini of an Englishman (Mr. Baker) of about 1638. Next 
to it stands Algardi’s impressive portrait of Francesco Bracciolini (about 1629). 
The Frenchman’s Veyrier’s figure of the Dying Achilles (1683) is an example of 
Bernini’s influence on figure-sculpture which spread throughout Europe in the 
second half of the 17th century. 

(6-7). JONES COLLECTION. These rooms contain a mixed collection 
of works of art bequeathed to the Museum in 1882 by Mr. John Jones, whose 
will laid down that they were “to be kept separate as one collection.” Since by 
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Rooms 6-7 oi/w£ to the galleries 

far the greater part of the collection is devoted to French art of the 17th and 
18th centuries, it is exhibited in rooms adjoining the Primary Gallery of 
Continental Art of the 18th century (to be opened shortly). 

The collection comprises painting, sculpture, furniture, ceramics, ormolu, 
goldsmiths’ work and enamels. Almost all the furniture and sculpture and most 
of the ceramics belong to the period of Louis XIV (1643-1715), Louis XV 
(1715-1774), and Louis XVI (1774-1792). The paintings are more hetero¬ 
geneous ; besides masterpieces by Boucher, Lancret and de Troy there are a 
few Italian and Netherlandish pictures and a notable group of English 19th 
century paintings, which reflect Mr. Jones’s taste in contemporary art. 

In its representations of the arts of 17th and 18th century France the Jones 
Collection is, in this country, second only to the Wallace Collection at Hertford 
House. 

French Taste Under Louis XFV, Louis XV and Louis XVI 

Under Louis XIV (1643-1715) French furnishing and decoration aimed at 
a formal and magnificent eflect corresponding to the glory of the “Roi-Soleil” 
and the rigid etiquette with which he was surrounded. 

In the Regency and during the early years of Louis XV (1715-1774) court 
taste reacted in favour of rococo elegance and charm ; small rooms were in 
fashion, comfort being sought at the expense of grandeur. 

After 1750 the “Style Louis Quinze’’ was modified by a strong element of 
neo-classicism, fostered by Mme. de Pompadour and her brother the Marquis 
de Marigny. Thus was developed the “Style Louis Seize,’’ which is characterised 
by its straight lines and attenuated forms. Much of the furniture in the Jones 
Collection belongs to this, the last phase of French taste before the Revolution 
and the Empire. 

Furniture 

In Room 6 is assembled all the Boulle furniture of the Louis XIV period and 
also the black and gold lacquer furniture of Louis XV. Particularly noteworthy 
is the magnificent “armoire’’ of ebony with Boulle marquetry, bearing the 
cipher of Louis XIV on its doors. 

Room 7 contains all the Louis XV and Louis XVI furniture, apart from the 
black and gold lacquer pieces. Among many famous examples may be seen a 
mahogany cupboard bearing the Royal monogram and signed by C. Richter, 
a writing table signed by C. Oeben, a table and an upright secretaire attributed 
to David Roentgen, four pieces signed by J. H. Riesener. Two of the pieces 
signed by Carlin, a small music stand and a work table, are believed to have been 
a present to Lady Auckland from Queen Marie Antoinette. A small writing 
cabinet and dressing table combined is distinguished by the grace of its form, 
the ingenuity of its fittings and by its exquisite finish. 

Paintings 

Outstanding among the paintings of the French 18th century is the small 
full-length portrait of Mme. de Pompadour seated in a garden, by Francois 
Boucher (signed and dated 1758). Other notable pictures of this school are 
The Swing by Nicholas Lancret, Cavalier and Two Ladies by the same artist. 
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The Alarm by Jean Francois de Troy, Marie Antoinette aged 17 by Francois 
Hubert Drouais and Fete Champitre by Jean Baptiste Pater. 

Two splendid Classical Compositions by Francesco Guardi (one of them 
signed) are the only important Italian pictures in these rooms. 

English pictures before the 19th century include two interesting portraits, 
a full-length of The Countess of Derby by Gilbert Jackson and a fine three- 
quarter length of the Earl of Rochester by Sir Peter Lely. Among the 19th 
century paintings are several excellent Friths, Innocence (a charming head of 
a girl) by Etty, Landseer’s Stonebreaker and his Daughter^ Mulready’s The 
Convalescent from Waterloo and an evocative view of Ischia by Clarkson 
Stanfield, 

Porcelain 

In this field the Jones Collection is famous for its representation of the Royal 
factories of Vincennes and Sevres. Notable among the Sevres pieces is a famous 
Ewer and Basin of 1763 with a yellow ground and a vase and cover presented 
to Catherine 11 by Gustavus 111 of Sweden. Among the Vincennes pieces may 
be mentioned a delightful pair of square flowerpots with a ‘Gros-Bleu’ ground. 
One complete show-case is devoted to gold anchor Chelsea of the most sump¬ 
tuous kind. 

Sculpture 

Though the Jones Collection does not show French 18th century sculpture 
at its most distinguished, there are a few marble figures and groups of con¬ 
siderable charm, as, for example, the figure of Hebe by Jacques Saly and the 
little group of Love Crowned by Fidelity, perhaps by Falconet. A terracotta 
head of a Bacchante by Marin exemplifies the finesse of Clodion^s workshop. 

Clocks, Snuff Boxes, etc. 

There are several remarkable clocks in the Jones Collection, one of them 
with its dial borne on the back of an elephant (signed by Caflieri), another in 
porcelain with ormolu mounts which is said to have belonged to Queen Marie 
Antoinette. 

Two cases of 18th-century snuff boxes show the goldsmith’s art at its most 
delicate ; and the columns of the Five Orders of Architecture, said to have 
been made for Queen Marie Antoinette, are specimens of the finest workman¬ 
ship in lapis-lazuli and gold. 

The Tapestries 

The Gobelins tapestries on the wall are the only objects in these rooms 
which do not belong to the Jones Collection, having been bought by the 
Museum in 1951, with assistance from the National Art-Collections Fund. 
They depict the story of Jason in seven scenes and were woven in the middle 
of the 18th century according to the designs of Jean Francois de Troy. The 
Museum’s set was originally presented by Louis XVI to his Foreign Minister, 
Comte de Vergennes. 

(8-10). OIL PAINTINGS. Tlie collection of oil paintings in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum was inaugurated in 1857 by John Sheepshank’s gift of 
233 paintings of the British School. It was Mr. Sheepshank’s intention to 
found a gallery of British art, and he expressly stipulated that the gaUery should 
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be “in an open and airy situation, possessing the quiet necessary to the study 
and enjoyment of works of Art, and free from the inconveniences and dirt of 
the main thoroughfares of the metropolis” ; further, that the gallery should be 
attached to the Schools of Art in Kensington (now known as the Royal College 
of Art). From the time of the foundation down to the end of the 19th century 
many other British paintings were acquired by gift and purchase, and the 
collection was known as the National Gallery of British Art. A selection of 
this group of paintings, representative in the main of the national school of 
painting between 1750 and 1850, is exhibited in Rooms 9 and 10. 

At the same time, foreign paintings were being acquired. The Dyce and 
Forster Bequests, which consisted primarily of books and manuscripts, con¬ 
tained examples of many schools. Both the British and foreign sections of oil 
paintings received a substantial addition from the bequest by Mr. John Jones 
of his collection, which included a number of French 18th-century paintings. 
These are exhibited in Room 7. An equally valuable and yet wider collection, 
mainly of pictures by foreign artists, came to the Museum in 1901, in the 
bequest of Mr. Constantine Alexander lonides, which is shown in Room 8. 

In recent years the Museum has virtually ceased to acquire fresh examples 
of oil painting except when they have a bearing on the functions of other 
Departments, for example as illustrations of costume or social manners, 
decorative and mural painting, and so forth. 

Room 8. The paintings exhibited in this gallery were bequeathed to the Museum 
in 1901 by Mr. Constantine Alexander lonides. They comprise examples of 
Italian, Dutch, and French Old Masters, a particularly well chosen section of 
works by the French painters of the mid-19th century, and a few English 
pictures. 

On the wall of the first bay are shown the works of the Italian School, among 
which may be noted the portrait of Smeralda Bandinelli by a close follower 
of Botticelli (this picture once belonged to Rossetti) and a panel which recent 
cleaning has confirmed to be a brilliant self-portrait by Tintoretto. The screens 
in this bay contain Dutch works of the 17th century, including a religious 
painting by Rembrandt, a superb Adriaen Brouwer, and representative land¬ 
scapes by de Koninck and van Goyen. 

The first screens in the second bay show French paintings of the 17th century, 
of which the Landscape with figures is a masterpiece by one of the brothers 
Le Nain, whose works are rarely met with in English collections, and the 
unattributed landscape is by a follower of Poussin, sometimes known as the 
“Silver Birch Master”, from his fondness for drawing that tree. The remainder 
of the second bay is devoted to examples of 19th-century French painting ; 
here the Romantic School is represented by two fine sketches by Delacroix 
and there are landscape paintings by Courbet, Corot, Millet and Rousseau, 
who formed or were associated with the naturalistic open-air movement known 
as the Barbizon School. This section is continued in the third bay, where a 
group of three works by Diaz completes the representation of the Barbizon 
School, and there are two contrasted works by Ingres, important drawings 
by Daumier, and a magnificent example of the early phase of Impressionism 
in Degas’ Ballet Scene from Roberto il Diavolo. Also in this bay are English 
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paintings by Bonington, Rossetti and Burne-Jones ; and between the windows 
and elsewhere are portraits of five generations of the lonides family by G. F. 
Watts. 

Room 9. A selection of works by John Constable is on view with the British 
paintings in Rooms 9 and 10. The paintings exhibited in Room 9 are arranged 
in four groups which reflect the main trends of British art in the 18th century ; 
landscape painting, portraiture, historical painting and genre painting. 

The landscape paintings are arranged in the two left-hand bays. One section 
takes its rise from the admiration of English connoisseurs for the ideal land¬ 
scape of Poussin and Claude. Probably the earliest work in this section, by 
George Lambert, who is one of the early masters of this type of painting in 
England, is appropriately enough a copy from a painting by Poussin in the 
Louvre. The work by George Smith of Chichester which hangs beside it 
obviously takes its inspiration from Poussin ; and the landscape by John Glover 
in the second bay shows the influence of Claude extending into the early 19th 
century. Other English landscape painters profited from the example of 
Canaletto who was in this country for some years from 1746 ; the most pro¬ 
minent member of this group was Samuel Scott, who is represented here by 
two works, of which the Old East India Wharf at London Bridge was until 
recently attributed to Monamy. A more personal approach to nature was 
first achieved by Richard Wilson, who discovered his vocation as a landscape 
painter when on a visit to Italy about 1750; his subsequent landscapes of 
Italian or English scenes, or of imaginary compositions always reveal the 
sources of that inspiration. Of the three paintings by Wilson exhibited here, 
the Lago d'Agnano is based on a drawing in the Dyce Bequest in the Museum, 
and the Italian River Scene with Figures was painted in Italy and given by the 
artist to Zuccarelli. In the same bay is exhibited Ludlow Castle by Hodges, 
who was a pupil of Wilson’s. Works by de Loutherbourg and Ibbetson in 
the second bay denote the rising impulse towards romanticism, and the final 
wall links the 18th and 19th centuries with three examples of the strikingly 
original, self-taught art of John Crome, whose Mousehold Heath and On the 
Skirts of the Forest are justly regarded as being among his finest productions. 

The bay on the right-hand side of the window contains a small group of 
portraits ; the self portrait by Kneller, probably painted before 1700, is the 
earliest painting in the room ; and there are groups of three fine early works 
by Reynolds, and three works by Gainsborough, including a charming painting 
of the artist’s two daughters. The frame of Mrs. Whetham by Reynolds is a 
notable though restored example of English carving of about 1760, with 
remains of original gilding. 

It was the aim of the late 18th century Academicians to found a school of 
English historical painting in emulation of the Old Masters, The th^ee works 
by Benjamin West exhibited in the fourth bay are characteristic examples of 
the fruits of this ambition. With Fuseli, whose Fire King is also shown here, 
the same aims were combined with a personal predilection for the grandiose 
and macabre. The three works by Morland in this bay show genfe painting 
of the last years of the century at its best; and rustic life or literary illustration 
are the subjects of the works by Singleton, Smirke, Angelica Kauffmann and 
Stothard on the screen at the entrance to Room 10. 
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A few other paintings of the same period^ including works by W. Hoare^ 
Highmore, Swaine and de Loutherbourg are exhibited in the English Primary 
Collections, 

Room 10. In this room are to be found paintings by most of the eminent 
British artists working between 1800 and 1850, but the Museum’s unrivalled 
series of works by John Constable is shown separately in Room 47b. 

The same main divisions as were seen in Room 9 are apparent here. Early 
19th century portraiture is represented by Lawrence, Harlow, Beechey, Jackson, 
and an especially fine pair of portraits by Raeburn. The remainder of the 
first and the whole of the second bay contain landscape paintings. The move 
toward the direct transcription of nature, of which Constable was the leading 
exponent, is seen also in the landscapes of Mulready, Reinagle and De Wint 
and the seascapes of J. J. Chalon, Clarkson Stanfield and Callcott. The com¬ 
bination of romanticism and naturalism was most notably achieved by Turner, 
whose four important paintings here include his celebrated Venice ; and the 
romantic conception of landscape is to be seen also in the work of F. Danby, 
O’Connor, W. Collins and Pyne. The later course of landscape painting is 
illustrated by works of Linnell, Burchett and Redgrave. 

Historical painting did not become well established in England, but genre 
painting, and paintings illustrative of the works of famous authors, became 
the dominant types of painting depending upon the human figure. The Sheep¬ 
shanks Collection contains some of the best and most well-known examples 
of this characteristic 19th century mode of expression. Mulready’s translucent 
painting and agreeable humour is seen in The Sonnet, Giving a Bite and 
Choosing the Wedding Gown ; Webster’s Village Choir is a precise and sympa¬ 
thetic study based upon Bow Brickhill Church, and Leslie’s genial illustrations 
to Molifere and Cervantes reveal in the brushwork the influence of his friend 
Constable. These painters have their affinities with 17th century Dutch and 
Flemish painting; Uwins, Eastlake and Cope based their style rather more 
on the Italian art they had encountered on their travels, and also painted 
scenes of Italian peasant life. Etty, instructed by his study of Venetian painting, 
brought the pure painting of the human figure in England to its highest pitch. 
Landseer applied all the resources of his astonishing calligraphic technique to 
scenes of Highland life {The DrovePs Departure) and to compositions of 
animals of which The Old Shepherd's Chief Mourner achieves a moving com¬ 
bination of pathos, narrative interest and painterly skill. The final phases of 
this movement are represented, so far as the Museum’s collections are con¬ 
cerned, by Maclise, Poole, Frith and Richard Redgrave, who became Director 
of the Art Division of the South Kensington Museum and was the first oflScer 
in charge of the Sheepshanks Gallery. 

Other well-known examples of the period from the Sheepshanks Collection 
are at present exhibited at Bethnal Green Museum : among them The Refusal 
by Wilkie, The Fight Interrupted and The Butt by Mulready, Going to the Fair 
and Returning from the Fair by Webster, A Market Boat on the Scheldt by 
Clarkson Stanfield, My Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman and Scene from Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme by Leslie, and A Highland Breakfast and The Naughty 
Child by Landseer. 
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(11-20). ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART. Primary Collections. The 
visitor should start a tour of these galleries in Room 16, as the room numbers 
run part of the way in reverse order. For Late Gothic and Northern Renaissance 
Art, see Rooms 26-29. The Museum’s collection is more fully representative 
of the various aspects of Italian Renaissance sculpture than any other single 
collection in the world ; and it includes masterpieces by Donatello and other 
artists that are unrivalled outside Italy. More than two-thirds of the collection 
of Italian sculpture is shown in these rooms. 

By the term Renaissance is meant the rediscovery, in the 15th century, 
of the culture of classical antiquity. In painting, sculpture and architecture 
this revival inspired one of the great creative phases of Western art. Super¬ 
ficially the art of the Italian Renaissance is characterised by the illustration 
of classical subject matter and by the employment of classical motifs; more 
fundamentally it is distinguished by a scale of values and a state of mind which 
render it different in kind from mediaeval art. At the beginning of the 15th 
century these find practical expression in the discipline of linear perspective, 
and as the century advances there is evolved a theory of art, of which the 
salient points are the Della Pittura of Alberti and the writings of Leonardo. 

With the Renaissance man is set once more in the centre of the universe, 
endowed with a confidence in his own intellect which is exemplified in the 
dictum of Alberti : “Men can do all things if they will.” In art no less than life 
the Renaissance is the period of the individual. Each of the great Renaissance 
artists emerges as a personality in his own right, offers an original solution of 
the problems which confront him, and establishes an independent style. 

The political structure of Italy in the 15th century fostered an art with a 
strong local character. For this reason the art of Venice differs markedly from 
that of Florence, and the latter remains distinct from the art of, say, Ferrara 
or Perugia. From the opening of the century until its close Florence is the most 
prominent and most progressive centre of Renaissance style, and in the visual 
arts the Renaissance in Italy is largely coterminous with the Florentine Renais¬ 
sance. Elsewhere, especially in North Italy, a variety of factors retarded the 
growth of the new style. Thus Donatello’s Putto with a Fish and the classicistic 
angels from Michelozzo’s Aragazzi monument in Room 16 are roughly 
contemporary with the gilded cassone fronts in the International Gothic style 
practised in North Italy, and with the intarsia figure of Jmtice from Siena, 
the stronghold of Gothic in Tuscany. Even in Florence the transition from 
Gothic to Renaissance was no sudden change, and in Donatello’s relief of 
St, George and the Dragon and a Virgin and Child in the style of Ghiberti, we 
have examples of the continued use of Gothic forms as a vehicle for the new 
content of Renaissance art. If we follow the medals of Pisanello in date sequence 
from the Emperor John VII Palaeologus of 1438 to the Alfonso V of Aragon 
of 1449, we can observe the transformation of a Gothic into a Renaissance style. 

Room 16. This is the first of the Italian Renaissance galleries. Its main feature 
is a magnificent series of gilt gesso chests (cassoni) and chest-fronts. Produced 
at points as far apart as Florence, Venice and Lombardy, and through a 
period of almost a century, these have been arranged to illustrate the evolution 
of the cassone from comparatively simple chests like that produced in Siena 
about 1420 to the more sophisticated forms like those evolved in Venice about 
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1500. Examples of special importance arc a chest depicting a marriage procession 
(perhaps the finest example of this class of cassone which survives), and a chest 
front with allegorical figures produced in Florence about 1475. A pageant shield, 
made for the Viliam family of Florence, illustrates the application of the same 
technique to other types of work. Along with these works is shown a group of 
early Renaissance sculptures, in which the Gothic style of the preceding century 
still plays an important part. Here pride of place is taken by Luca della Robbia’s 
beautiful relief of the Adoration of the Shepherds and by two marble angels from 
the Aragazzi monument at Montepulciano by Donatello’s contemporary and 
collaborator Michelozzo. In front of the two angels stands a bronze fountain 
figure by Donatello, the Putto with a Fish, Two cases in this room are devoted 
to the portrait medals which preserve the features of the leaders of the Renais¬ 
sance. Here we see the heads of Alberti, the great architect and theorist, and 
of his patron Sigismondo Malalesta, Lord of Rimini ; of Lionello d’Este, 
Marquis of Ferrara, and the scholars whom he patronised ; of Alfonso V of 
Aragon, whose court at Naples was one of the main centres of Italian humanism 
and whose library of classical texts enjoyed a European fame ; and of Federigo 
da Montefeltro, under whose enlightened rule the hill town of Urbino became 
a haven for scholars and artists. The medals of Pisanello and Matteo de’ Fasti 
form one of the peaks of portraiture, and testify to the interest of Renaissance 
man in the classical ideal of self-perpetuation. 


Room 15. This room contains some of the great masterpieces of Italian sculp¬ 
ture in the Museum’s collection. The most important of these is Donatello’s 
marble relief of The Ascension with Christ giving the Keys to St, Peter, This 
relief is mentioned in an inventory of the property of Lorenzo de’ Medici in 
1492, and was probably designed as the predclla of an altar, perhaps that of 
the Brancacci Chapel in the church of the Carmine at Florence. Born in 1386, 
Donatello was a contemporary of the painter Masaccio and the architect 
Brunelleschi, and was one of the great pioneers of Florentine Renaissance art. 
In this relief the noble figures recall those in Masaccio’s celebrated fresco of 
The Tribute Money, while the use of linear perspective links the composition 
with the perspective studies which Brunelleschi initiated early in the 15th century. 
The relief of the Ascension seems to date from about 1430, and is thus a decade 
later than the St. George and the Dragon, of which a partial replica in stucco 
is shown in Room 16. If we compare the two reliefs, we shall find that the 
cutting is relatively deep in the St, George and shallow in the Ascension. Known 
as ri/ievo stiacciato, the class of relief to which the Ascension belongs was 
introduced by Donatello, to whom it may have been suggested by Roman 
pottery ornamented with designs in low relief; it was the most exacting and 
most subtle technique known to Renaissance sculpture. A later example of its 
use, by Desiderio da Settignano, will be found in Room 18. 

Near the Ascension is shown another work by Donatello. This is a Virgin 
and Child in gilded terracotta, which appears to have been made soon after 
1450. On the north wall of the room are contemporary stucco versions of two 
other compositions by Donatello, the Verona Madonna, of which the original 
is lost, and the Pietra Piana Madonna. These three works offer us alternative 
solutions of a single problem within the limits of a relief style. 
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On the opposite side of the screen to the Ascension hangs a marble relief of 
the Virgin and Child by Agostino di Duccio. Agostino di Duccio belongs to a 
generation of Florentine sculptors who reached maturity in the years when 
Donatello was employed at Padua, and whose style therefore owes relatively 
little to Donatello’s. Employed for the most part outside Florence, notably at 
Rimini, where he was responsible for the sculptured decoration of Alberti’s 
Tempio Malatestiano, and at Perugia, Agostino di Duccio developed a personal 
idiom, at once more stylised and more linear than that of Donatello. 

At the opposite pole of artistic aspiration stands the portrait bust of the 
doctor Giovanni Chellini by a contemporary of Agostino di Duccio, Antonio 
Rossellino. Made in 1456, this bust is clearly inlluenced by Roman portrait 
sculpture and seems to have been based on a life mask. But here, as in all 
of the great Renaissance portrait busts, the realistic handling is transfigured 
by the artist’s interpretative gift and by his interest in human personality. 

These works arc surrounded by examples of 15th century textiles, mainly of 
Tuscan origin. On the north side of the room has been re-erected one of the 
great sandstone doorways made for the palace of Federigo da Montefcltro, 
Duke of Urbino, at Gubbio. A companion doorway is exhibited in Room 13. 

Room 14. This room is dedicated to an exceptionally fine scries of works in 
enamelled terracotta by Luca della Robbia and his followers. The central 
position on the north wall is occupied by the Stemma (Coat of Arms) of Rene 
of Anjou, perhaps the most remarkable of Luca della Robbia’s heraldic designs. 
On each side are ranged the twelve circular reliefs of the Labours of the Months, 
executed by Luca della Robbia for the ceiling of the study of Piero de’ Medici 
in Florence. These arc the only examples of this class of work surviving from 
the 15th century. On the south side of the room are two reliefs by Luca della 
Robbia’s nephew, Andrea. With these works are associated two cases of 
maiolica (tin-glazed earthenware), one from the factories of CaiTaggiolo and 
Florence and the other from Gubbio and Deruta. These contain specimens 
selected from the Museum’s rich collection. In the centre of the room is part 
of a maiolica pavement from the palace of Pandolfo Petrucci, tyrant of Siena 
(d. 1512). Room 14 thus illustrates the main uses to which glazed earthenware 
and glazed terracotta were put during the Renaissance. 

Room 13. This room is devoted to Florentine and Paduan sculpture in the 
middle of the 15th century. The outstanding works of art are two reliefs by 
Donatello. The first of these is a terracotta model for a lost relief in bronze. 
This shows on the left the Flagellation and on the right the Crucifixion, and 
must originally have been completed by a third scene, now destroyed. With 
its elaborate perspective construction and its small figures disposed in space, 
it is conceived in the style of the bronze reliefs made by Donatello for the 
church of Sant’ Antonio at Padua in 1443-53. The second is a bronze relief 
of The Lamentation over the dead Christ of about 1455. To compare these two 
reliefs with one another, and both of them with the early St, George and the 
Dragon in Room 16, is to gain some impression of the range of Donatello’s 
artistic personality. Donatello in his late works evinces a depth of feeling and 
a breadth of human experience to which the 15th century offers no parallel. 
In the Lamentation this finds expression in the roughness of the handling and 
the asymmetry of the design. 
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Along with these works are shown three related reliefs. One of them is a 
marble relief of the Dead Christ supported by Angels, for long attributed to 
Donatello and now sometimes ascribed to Desiderio da Settignano. Another 
is the impressive Lamentation over the Dead Christ by Bellano, the most forceful 
of Donatello’s disciples in Padua. A third is a Pietd in bronze attributed to 
Giovanni Minclli, a Paduan artist whose style also stems from Donatello’s. 
Symptomatic of Donatello's enduring influence in Padua is the beautiful Area 
of Santa Giustina (Room 12), carved by two Florentine sculptors, Gregorio di' 
Allegretto and Giovanni da Firenze ; it is a commentary on the level of achieve¬ 
ment in Renaissance sculpture that two little-known sculptors should have 
been responsible for this great work of art. 


Room 12. The principal feature of Room 12 is a chimney-piece by Desiderio 
da Settignano. Desiderio, who died at the age of thirty-six, was one of the 
most gifted sculptors of the 15th century. Working in sandstone and marble, 
and not in bronze, he developed a lyrical style of the utmost intimacy. Filarete, 
in his Treatise on Architecture of 1465, describes some imaginary decorative 
carvings carried out in an ideal palace by Desiderio and his workshop, and 
there can be little doubt that Desiderio was responsible for much work of this 
kind. The chimney-piece is the finest surviving example of this aspect of 
Desiderio’s creative activity, and is remarkable both for the consummate 
beauty of its handling and for the mastery of its architectural forms. 

In the centre of the room are three cases of bronze statuettes. These have been 
designed to isolate the principal bronze sculptors of the 15th and early 16th 
centuries. One side of the first case is devoted to Bertoldo and includes the 
well-known statuette of Hercules with the Apples of the Hesperides (from the 
Salting Bequest) ; the other side is devoted to Antico and includes the beautiful 
Atropos from the Beit collection. The two larger faces of the second case are 
given to the Paduan bronze sculptor Riccio, and this (with the shade containing 
the Warrior on Horseback in the centre of the room) includes a number of this 
artist’s most distinguished works. On the south side of the room beneath the 
windows are three painted cassoni, of which the best known is the marriage 
chest of Elisabetta Gonzaga, Duchess of Urbino, and the most attractive is 
a chest decorated by the Sienese sculptor and painter Francesco di Giorgio. 
Two painted trays with scenes of the Triumph of Love are shown in association 
with these chests. On the north side of the room are selected specimens from 
the Museum’s collection of 15th century church vestments. 


Room 11. In this room are shown later examples of Della Robbia ware. 
The most impressive of these are two large altarpieces (an Assumption of the 
Virgin by Andrea and an Adoration of the Magi by Giovanni della Robbia), 
but the most attractive is perhaps Andrea della Robbia's Boy with the Bagpipes, 
presented to the Museum by H.R.H. the Prince Consort. These works exercised 
a considerable influence in the 19th century, as exemplified in the staircase 
leading from this room, designed for the Museum by Francis W. Moody in 
1861-71. 
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Room 17. Built in at the north end of this room is a painted ceiling from a 
palace in Cremona, with figures of Apollo and the Muses based on Ferrarese 
designs. Beneath it are shown some specimens of Italian furniture and two 
examples of wall decoration. To one side is a pair of intarsia marquetry 
doorways, once more from the palace of Fedcrigo da Montefeltro at Gubbio. 
Along the west side of the room runs a case of niaiolica, dating fi om the first 
half of the 16lh century and including works by Nicola Pellipario. On the 
south side of the room are two examples of portrait sculpture, and beneath 
the windows are four 15th century printed books. 

Room 18. This room is largely devoted to Florentine and Sienese sculpture 
in the second half of the 15lh century. Some of the most attractive of the works 
produced in Florence in the middle of the 15lh century are the marble reliefs 
by Antonio Rossellino (1427-1478) and Dcsiderio da Settignano (1428-1464). 
Less classical and less heroic than the reliefs of Donatello, they are distinguished 
by exquisitely subtle handling and by their wealth of human sentiment. These 
sculptors, declares Pater, “are halers of all heaviness and emphasis, of strongly 
opposed light and shade, and seek their means of delineation among those last 
refinements of shadow, which are almost invisible except in a strong light and 
which the finest pencil can hardly foI]ow\” In looking at the beautiful rilievo 
stiacciato of the Virgin and Child by Desiderio da Settignano in this room, 
it is useful to bear these words in mind. 

Works so elevated in design and so exacting in technique could be produced 
only in small numbers. But their compositions were repeated in replicas in 
cheaper mediums, such as stucco and cartapesta, which were usually painted 
naturalistically and enclosed in gilded or pigmented frames. In this way the 
reliefs of Desiderio, Antonio Rossellino and other artists became wndely known. 
One of the most popular of Desiderio’s designs was that of a marble relief, 
now at Turin, which exists in a large number of pigmented replicas; an example 
of these is shown in Room 12. The present rot>m includes a relief in stucco 
after a lost marble original of Antonio Rossellino, and another after a design 
by Benedetto da Majano. These stucco reliefs occupy a place midway between 
sculpture and painting, and today, as in the 15th century, are some of the most 
familiar Renaissance works of art. 

The tenderness and the refinement shown in these marble reliefs are also 
found in sculpture in the round. Antonio Rosscllino's enigmatic Virgin with the 
Laughing Child, perhaps intended as a terracotta model for a larger marble 
figure, offers a notable example of the elegance and intimacy of such work. 

In the hands of Verrocchio (1435-1488), a terracotta relief from whose work¬ 
shop is shown in this room, relief style becomes more recessive and more 
vigorous, and free-standing sculpture takes on a new plasticity. Of special 
interest is a sketch-model, shown in Room 20, for Verrocchio’s monument to 
Cardinal Niccolo Forteguerri in the Cathedral at Pistoia. 

The great sepulchral monuments to w'hich the sculptors of the later 15th 
century devoted so much of their work, cannot be seen outside Italy. But the 
Museum is fortunate in owning one large work, in which the sculptural com¬ 
ponents can be studied in the setting for which they were designed. This is an 
altar carved by Andrea Ferrucci, a pupil of Verrocchio, for the church of San 
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Girolamo at Fiesole (Room 21a). This category comprises not only tomb and 
altarpieces, but pulpits inset with reliefs, of wliich that designed for the church 
of Santa Croce in Florence by Benedetto da Majano is among the most re¬ 
markable. The sculpture in this room includes terracotta studies for three of 
the five marble reliefs with Scenes from the Life of St, Francis on this work. 
Associated with the painter Ghirlandaio, Benedetto da Majano employs the 
same centralised designs that we find in the frescoes of this artist. 

Concurrently there develops after the middle of the century an academic 
classical style associated in Florence with the name of the bronze sculptor and 
painter Antonio Pollajuolo, and in Siena with that of Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini. Representative of this divergent trend is the so-called Allegory of 
Discord of Francesco di Giorgio, a stucco study for, or a cast after, a lost 
bronze relief, F'ranccsco di Giorgio practised as an architect as well as a sculptor 
and painter, and special interest thus attaches to the elaborate architectural 
setting of this relief. A bronze plaquette of Bcllerophon and the Chimaera, 
shown in an adjacent case, enables us to reconstruct the appearance of the 
Allegory in the medium of the lost original. 

Noteworthy among the textiles is a Ferrarese tapestry with a figure of St. 
Antoninus, 

Room 19. With this room we move from Tuscany to North Italy. The sculpture 
comes mainly from two centres in North Italy, Venice and Milan. In Venice 
sculptural style remained predominantly Gothic until the middle of the 15th 
century ; thus the idiom of the large Virgin and Child with Members of the 
Guild of the Misericordia by Bartolommeo Buon, shown in Room 22, is 
unaffected by contact with the Renaissance. The Annunciation group by 
Antonio Bregno in the present room is also largely Gothic in inspiration. 
With Pietro Lombardi, however, there opens a characteristic Venetian Renais¬ 
sance style, less vigorous and less intellectual than that of the Florentine 
Renaissance but with compensating beauties of its own. The charming figure 
of the Child Christ, by which Pietro Lombardi is represented in this collection, 
shows a certain kinship to figures in the paintings of his contemporary Giovanni 
Bellini. Also reminiscent of the early paintings of Giovanni Bellini is the hieratic 
Virgin and Child by an unidentified imitator of Pietro Lombardi ; in this the 
relation of the central figures to their architectural surround is notably different 
to that in 15th century Florentine reliefs. 

Pietro Lombardi was active as an architect, and some of the specimens of 
decorative carving shown in this room recall the style of the carved detail of 
Santa Maria dci Miracoli in Venice and of his other buildings. In the late 15th 
and early 16th centuries two of the dominating personalities in Venetian 
sculpture were Pietro Lombardi’s sons Tullio and Antonio The style of Tullio 
and Antonio Lombardi is one of rigorous classicism, here represented by a head 
of Faith (which recalls the figures in Tullio Lombardi’s large marble reliefs in 
the Santo at Padua) and by a small relief of Philoctetes, shown in Room 20, 
one of a number of mythological scenes carved by Antonio Lombardi for the 
humanist court of Alfonso d’Este at Ferrara. 

The sculpture produced in Milan by the Mantegazza and by Amadeo offers a 
contrast in almost every respect. Animated where Venetian sculpture is im¬ 
mobile, angular where Venetian sculpture is mellifluous, sculpture in Milan in 
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the 15th century is distinguished for intensity of expression and narrative force. 
A relief of The Lamentation over the Dead Christ here illustrates the incisive 
style developed, under Northern influence, by the brothers Mantegazza, of 
which the sculptured decoration of the Certosa at Pavia contains so many 
notable examples. In the hands of Amadeo this style acquired a new refinement 
and subtlety. Though there are classical elements in Amadeo’s later work, a 
classical style, corresponding to that of Antonio Lombardi in Venice, does not 
appear in Milan till the advent of Agostino Busti, called II Bambaia. Bambaia’s 
very individual interpretation of classical originals is illustrated in Room 20 
by three statuettes, perhaps from the monument of Gaston de Foix (d. 1512), 
and by three reliefs. A drawing by Bambaia for a sepulchral monument gives 
some impression of the type of complex for which these figures were designed. 

Beside the window stands a painting of the Madonna and Child by Carlo 
Crivelli (from the Jones Bequest). In this room the series of plaquettes is 
brought to a close with the Martelli Mirror, one of the most celebrated and 
refined examples of this type of work. The cases in the room are devoted 
to Venetian glass, North Italian ecclesiastical metalwork, and secular bronze 
work also mainly of North Italian origin. 


Room 20. This room is devoted to w^orks on a smaller scale than the preceding 
rooms. The most distinctive of the exhibits is a sketch-model by the great 
Florentine sculptor Verrocchio for the monument of Cardinal Niccolo Forte- 
guerri in the cathedral at Pistoia. Beside this is shown a terracotta statuette 
by Verrocchio of St. Jerome. Another interesting sketch-model is the Deposition 
of Jacopo Sansovino, generally identified as one of the sketches which this 
artist is known to have made for the use of Perugino and other painters. On 
the north wall are three marble statuettes and three marble reliefs by the 
Milanese sculptor Bambaia. A drawing beside them, also by Bambaia, gives 
some impression of the class of monument from which they come. In the centre 
of the west wall is a carved wood Crucifixion from Piacenza. 

(21a & 21). CONTINENTAL ART OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Primary Collections. These galleries continue from Rooms 11-20. 

These rooms are devoted to works of art produced in Italy and Northern 
Europe in the 16th century. For the most part these are conceived within the 
framework of a style now known as Mannerism. The principal sources of this 
style are the works of Raphael (wdiose tapestry cartoons shown in Room 48 
served as a text-book of mannerist motifs), Leonardo da Vinci, and Michel¬ 
angelo. Originating in Florence in the second decade of the 16th century, 
Mannerism radiated outwards to Venice, whither it was carried by a Florentine 
sculptor Sansovino, and to France, where it was propagated by Florentine 
painters and by the sculptor Benvenuto Cellini. Among the other means by 
which it was diffused were tapestries made in Flanders from Italian cartoons, 
and the engravings of Marc Antonio Raimondi after Raphael. With a strong 
anti-naturalistic bias and an overriding interest in form. Mannerism developed 
as an international court style, and is seen at its most fully developed in the 
autocratic atmosphere of the Florence of the Medici Grand-Dukes and of 
Fontainebleau. 
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The style of Mannerism also finds expression in the applied arts, where it is 
reflected in the introduction or revival of unusual and elaborate techniques. 
One of these is crystal engraving ; another is the art of damascening, largely 
practised in Milan and here represented by a damascened mirror and cabinet 
and by a table inlaid with lapis lazuli. Yet another is the use of coloured marble 
inlay, illustrated in this room by a North Italian chimney-piece. A fourth is 
the art of enamelling, as we find it in France in the works of Pierre Reymond 
and Jean Pcnicaud, and a fifth, also peculiar to France, is the ceramic ware 
with moulded naturalistic detail associated with the name of Bernard Palissy. 
Italian textiles of the period assume a new boldness of colour and design, and 
Italian furniture, above all the carved cassoni of which a number of examples 
are included in this room, take on some of the features of mannerist architectural 
ornament. 

Room 21a. With the advent of the 16th century and the growth of the inter¬ 
national style known as Mannerism, the regional sub-divisions of the preceding 
rooms are abandoned, and works from Italy, France, Spain and other centres 
are again associated. The main feature of this room is the elaborate marble altar 
of .Andrea Ferrucci from the church of San Girolamo at Fiesole. It is accom¬ 
panied by a tabernacle designed by the same artist for the same church, and 
by a drawing, also by Ferrucci, for another altar. At the west end of the room 
are two stained-glass windows, one from the cathedral at Cortona by the most 
popular 16th century glass-painter practising in Italy, Guillaume de Marcillat, 
and the other, lent by H.M. the Queen, from a French studio (dated 1542). 
On the north and south walls are two frescoes in the style of Luini from Santa 
Maria della Passione at Milan. The case material includes the magnificent 
crystal crucifix and candlesticks made by Valerio Belli of Vicenza for King 
Francis I of France, Another case contains a group of Spanish 16th century 
metalwork. 

Room 21. This room is devoted to Continental art throughout the 16th century. 
It contains two tapestries, one of Putti at Play, designed by Raphael’s pupil 
Giulio Romano, the other, with a scene from the legend of Cupid and Psyche, 
from a cartoon by another pupil of Raphael, Pierino del Vaga. Near it is the 
fine gilt bronze bust of Pope Sixtus V, by Bastiano Torrigiani. The other 
sculpture in the room includes the marble Cupid, for long ascribed to Michel¬ 
angelo, three works by Pierino da Vinci, and the beautiful head of a Saint by 
Giovanni Caccini. More important is the celebrated little wax model by 
Michelangelo for one of the Slaves from the tomb of Pope Julius II. On the 
farther side of the first screen are three wax models by Giovanni Bologna for 
bronze reliefs which are now at Genoa. The cases in the centre of the room 
contain the second and later section of the Museum’s primary collection of 
Italian bronze statuettes. Among these there are a number of generally recog¬ 
nised masterpieces—conspicuous among them Vittoria’s Neptune taming a 
Seahorse and the fragmentary Monkey by Giovanni Bologna. Among the 
metalwork notice may be directed to the examples of the Milanese art of 
damascening ; the most striking of these are a damascened mirror, a damascened 
table and the stirrups of the Emperor Charles V. Also associated with the 
Emperor Charles V is the splendid marquetry cabinet (inlaid with scenes 
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relating to the Order of the Golden Fleece) made for a visit paid by the Emperor 
to Mantua in 1532. With the exception of a French coffer, the remaining wood¬ 
work in this room originates in Italy, and includes a fine series of the carved 
walnut cassoni which came into fashion in the 16th century. Another salient 
example of woodcarving is the Venetian Gracknigo Lantern, which hangs at 
the end of the room in front of a Flemish verdure tapestry made for the Giovio 
family of Como and a Milanese inlaid marble chimney piece. Near it is a case 
of terracotta sketch-models by Giovanni Bologna, Vincenzo Danti and other 
sculptors. 

The visitor may now either follow the Continental Primary Galleries 
downstairs (Rooms 1 - 4 ), or the English Galleries, upstairs and past 
the Exhibition Road Entrance (Rooms 52 - 58 ). The Raphael 
Cartoons are in Room 48 , through the Octagon Court {Room 40), 


(22). GOTHIC ART IN ITALY. Primary Collections. 

Gothic style develops later in Italy than in Northern Europe. The great 
Italian Gothic churches-- the Cathedrals at Orvieto and Siena and the con¬ 
ventual churches of the Franciscans and Dominicans—date from the second 
half of the 13th century : the first Italian Gothic sculpture—the pulpit by 
Nicola Pisano in the Cathedral at Siena—from 1265 ; and the first Italian 
Gothic painting—the works of Duccio—from about 1290. Italian Gothic not 
only begins later, but ends earlier than in France or Germany. By the close 
of the first quarter of the 15th century Gothic was fighting a losing battle 
against the forces of the Renaissance, and after 1450 it is confined largely to 
North Italy. The political structure of lUily during this period was that of 
the city-state, and Gothic style consequently took on a more marked local 
character than elsewhere in Europe, being found at its purest in those areas, 
the Angevin kingdom of Naples for example, in which French influence was 
predominant. Though Gothic in Italy is an imported style, it was Italy that 
bred the sculptor Giovanni Pisano and the painter Simone Martini, two of 
the greatest exponents of Gothic style in the figurative arts. 

The first phase of Italian Gothic, covering roughly the years 1250-1350, 
is represented in this room by works by, or reflecting the style of, the Pisan 
sculptor, Nicola Pisano, his son Giovanni Pisano, his great Florentine pupil 
Arnolfo di Cambio, and Tino di Camaino, the Sienese disciple of Giovanni 
Pisano, who worked in Florence and at the Angevin court. Among the more 
important of these are two caryatids from Nicolo Pisano’s Area of St. Dominic, 
two carvings from the choir screen executed by pupils of Nicolo Pisano for 
Siena Cathedral, and two angels from Tino di Camaino’s Orso monument in 
the Cathedral at Florence. The strong classical influences apparent in the 
earliest of these works arc progressively discarded, until we reach, in the wooden 
Annunciatory Angel of Nino Pisano of about 1350, a figure as purely Gothic 
as French ivories of the same time. The influence of French ivory carvings is 
also evident in an ivory figure of Christ on the Cross, dating from the first half 
of the century, and in the Aldobrandini croner of 1331. 

The second phase of Italian Gothic covers the years 1350-1450, and is 
represented by a group of paintings. The chasuble and dalmatic of Lucca 
brocade shown nearby, reveal Oriental influence. A painted box by a Bolognese 
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artist, a painted banner attributed to Barnaba da Modena, and two examples 
of Umbrian verre eglomisd (gilded glass with needlepoint designs) show the 
impact of Gothic style in this period on the applied arts. In sculpture after 
1400 a clear division can be made between works executed in Florence and 
in North Italy. Whereas the former, represented in the Museum by a group 
of works in terracotta reflecting to a greater or lesser degree the influence of 
the great Gothic sculptor Ghiberti (1378-1455), embody marked Renaissance 
elements, the latter faithfully reproduce the main features of Gothic style. 
The latest of the large works shown, a relief by the Venetian sculptor Bartolom¬ 
meo Buon, dates from 1451. In the minor arts, however, of which a notable 
example is provided by the familiar maiolica.a, residue of Gothic style persists 
until the last quarter of the century. 


(23-24). NORTHERN GOTHIC ART. Primary Collections. 

The term Gothic is used to describe the style which flourished throughout 
Europe from the middle of the 12th till the end of the 15th century. Gothic 
art derives its inspiration from the natural world, and Gothic artists, under 
the influence of the religious conceptions of their time, evince an increasingly 
personal attitude towards, and an increasingly personal interpretation of, 
their themes. In England Gothic formed the language of architects, sculptors 
and workers in the applied arts between the accession of Henry II and the 
death of Henry VII, whose chapel at Westminster Abbey is one of the last 
great English Gothic monuments. Throughout the first part of this period 
France was the cultural centre of the West, and Gothic, though it later assumed 
an international character, began as a French style diffused by artists from 
France. Thus the choir of Canterbury Cathedral was rebuilt in 1171 by a 
French architect, William of Sens ; and the same sculptors worked at Bamberg 
as at Reims. French ivory carvings and English and French book illuminations 
secured universal currency. A Museum collection can, in the nature of things, 
afford no impression of the architectural splendour of such a church as 
Salisbury Cathedral or of the wealth of sculpture on French cathedral fagades ; 
and though the present collection includes a number of examples of large- 
scale figure sculpture and stained glass, it is truly representative only of works 
in small dimensions, ivories, metalwork, and above all the English embroidery 
which throughout the Middle Ages was known as opus anglicanum. 

Gothic architecture is a system of pointed arches and reinforced supports 
in which the emphasis is on vertical rhythms and the eye is carried upwards 
by light, elongated forms. This system may be studied in a drawing for the 
Ulm Minster (early 15th century). Architectural forms play a dominant part 
both in Gothic sculpture and in the applied arts, and may be observed, for 
example, in the canopies of the stained glass window from Winchester, of a 
stone Virgin and Child and of the Sutton Valence altarpiece, as well as in the 
framework of ivories, in the Ramsey censer, and in textile designs. As Gothic 
style develops, figure sculpture no longer, as in Romanesque cathedrals, fulfils 
a predominantly architectural role. Its sentiment becomes more human and its 
treatment more naturalistic, and within the limitations imposed by arcliitectural 
requirements the figure takes shape in the round. 

Gothic style falls into three main phases. The first of these runs from the 
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middle of the 12th to the third quarter of the 13th century, and is represented 
here by an English oak Virgin and Child, which retains the impress and some of 
the severity of Romanesque forms, by a Mosan altar-cross, dating from the 
second quarter of the 13th century, the more developed Jesse window (about 
1260), and a masterpiece of the early period of opus angHcanum, the con¬ 
temporary Clare chasuble. 

The second phase (from about 1275 to about 1350), in which Gothic style 
bccoJTies softer and more lyrical, is illustrated by a large number of works, 
which include three examples of large-scale French sculpture, the English Syon 
and Tree of Jesse copes (about 1310) and the Ramsey censer, and the German 
Hildesheim cope (about 1350) and the Reichenau crozier (1351). The develop¬ 
ment of style within this period can be traced in a series of French ivory 
carvings opening wath the late 13th century Soissons diptych and closing with 
a group of mid-14lh century statuettes. 

In the third phase Gothic style becomes more mannered and ornate. 
Examples of this concluding phase are the great window from Winchester 
College Chapel (about 1400), two French marble statuettes of the Virgin and 
Child (early 15th century), a Crucifix from the Treasury of Basle Minster, 
and a mid-15th century Flemish tapestry with the Deposition and Resurrection. 
A group of English alabasters illustrates the methods of mass manufacture 
which are a feature of this period. 

In the third period a division has been made between objects for liturgical 
and devotional use, and objects whose intention is secular. The subjects 
represented on the latter are drawn from Romance literature and courtly 
life, and embody the ideals of mediaeval chivalry. 

(25). SPANISH GOTHIC ART AND CARPETS. Primary Collections. 
The outstanding work shown in this room is the great Retablc of St. George 
with painted scenes from the life of St. George and other subjects. This dates 
from about 1400 and comes from the demolished Church of S. Jorge in Valencia. 
There are also examples of Hispano-Moresque ware and metalwork and two 
15th century recumbent effigies. 

On the stairway leading up to the Library are Spanish carpets of the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries. (For the LIBRARY, see page 101.) 

(26-29). LATE GOTHIC AND EARLY RENAISSANCE ART. Primary 
Collections. The last phase of the Gothic period is hardly to be understood 
without some reference to the general decay of the mediaeval way of life in the 
late 14th and 15th centuries. More than a century of particularly savage wars, 
the dissolution of the feudal social structure and the corporate life of the 
towns, the recurrent outbreaks of the Black Death, were factors grave enough 
to undermine the spirit of a civilisation. Moreover, the Church seemed no 
longer to be in a position to direct or adapt to her purpose the growing inleresi 
in experimental science and philosophic enquiry detached from dogma which 
was to be such an important aspect of the New Learning. The Papacy, after 
seventy-three years of “Babylonian captivity” at Avignon (1305-1378) was 
constantly, and only too willingly, involved in problems of political influence 
and temporal aggrandisement; the bishops, civil servants more often than 
presbyters tended to regard their office as a reward for loyal service to the 
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Rooms 26-29 

king riithcr thnn the sctit of government of their clergy , tind the mondstencs, 
decimated by the plague, had^slackened their hold on the religious and cultural 
life of the country. As a result, long before the Reformation, religion liad 
become largely a matter of private conscience ; those drawn to pious observ^ance 
ranged from the practical quictist to tlie advanced mystic. In general, there 
appeared to be a feeling of dismay before the present, of guilt for the past, 
and of fear for the future™-a feeling no longer supported and consoled by 
faith, but overridden by various types of swaggering arrogant self-help. 

The effect of these catastrophes and this change of outlook is reflected in 
the art of the period. The triviality of French 14th-century style gave way 
before a new realism which, with its emphasis on physical peculiarity, defined 
the individual before a setting constructed elaborately from homely objects 
and attributes. The human figure is frequently marked by a bulk of drapery, 
whose ff)Ids, accented with some exaggeration, are intended to give the effect 
of weight and solidity without necessarily being governed by any natural law. 
Religious art, however, tended to stress the agonies of the dying, the decay 
of the dead, and the trials of the soul after judgment; the savage details of the 
Passion are projected unsparingly in contemporary costumes, as may be seen 
in a remarkable altarpiece in carved stone from the neighbourhood of Troyes 
in Room 29 ; Christ in the 15th century was usually thought of in terms of 
the Man of Sorrows. 

This new realism flourished first in Burgundy and the Netherlands, spread 
throughout Northern Europe, and was not without influence in Italy. The 
full impact of the Italian Renaissance was not felt in the North until the second 
half of the 15th century. In Room 26, the last phases of the Gothic style is 
exemplified by sculpture, metalwork, woodwork, and textiles—chiefly French, 
German and Netherlandish w^ork. The St. Hubert crozier and a fine tapestry 
of the Adoration, both from Flanders, are especially noteworthy. Among a 
selection of the Museum’s collection of Limoges enamels, the Louis XII 
triptych shows the new realist approach to the portrayal of the individual. 

In Room 29, the Fayrey Pall and a series of magnificent copes display the 
late Gothic interest in bold, rich patterns and a preference for the variation of 
texture in woven fiibrics in contrast with the all-over embroidery generally 
used in the 14th century. Embroidery becomes coarse in execution, and is 
usually applied. The simplicity of domestic furniture in England may be seen 
in the celebrated Prince Arthur Cupboard (made for the elder brother of 
Henry \TTI). 

Rooms 27 and 28 are devoted principally to late Gothic and Renaissance art 
in Germany. They contain three stained glass windows and a painting of the 
martyrdom of St. Ursula, all originally from Cologne and dating from the 
first decades of the 16th century. The art of carving in boxwood and in hone- 
stone, favourite materials of German sculptors of this date, is represented by 
two cases of small sculpture. This room contains also what are perhaps the 
three outstanding examples of German Renaissance sculpture in this country, 
the boxwood Virgin and Child by Veit Stoss, a limewood group of “Mary, 
Salome and Zebedee,” by Tilman Riemcnschncider, and a pair of angels by 
the same artist. Other notew'orthy exhibits are a fine bronze figure of the Child 
Christ, perhaps by Pancraz Labenwulf, and a stone figure of St. John the 
Evangelist by Adolph Daiicher. The German achievement in metalwork is 
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illustrated by a series of superb examples from the Museum’s collection. The 
art of this period is dominated by the personality of Albert DUrer, a case of 
whose engraving is shown in Room 27. 

Aspects of the Renaissance in Spain are to be seen in Room 29a, adjoining 
the room devoted to Spanish Gothic Art (Room 25). The Avila wrought and 
embossed iron screen, in pure Renaissance style, a group of contemporary 
Moorish tiles, and a wall-case of Hispano-Moresque pottery, demonstrates 
the mixture of elements to be found in Spanish art. In the second half of the 
15th century Moorish style capitulated to the new I'lemish realism, and later 
to the influence of the Italian Renaissance. The course of this artistic conquest 
is well marked by a series of Hispano-Moresque textiles and a selection of 
ecclesiastical vestments. 

The visitor may now visit the Gothic Tapestry Court {Room 38), 
which lies nearb\\ before tcoing on to the Italian Renaissance j^alleries 
(Rooms 11-21). 

Rooms 32-33 (leading to Restaurant and Staircase) 

On the south wall is hung a large embroidered carpet, worked by nuns in 
the Convent of Hciningen (Hanover, North Germany) ; it is worked with a 
circular design of Philosophy and the Seven Arts, with inscriptions. It is dated 
1516, the year the carpet was begun. Next to it is an early 16th-ccntiiry Gothic 
tapestry and two tapestry maps of Warwickshire and Worcestershire woven 
on Sheldon’s looms in these counties. Along the north wall is a series of Persian, 
Turkish and Caucasian rugs and carpets ; and the series continues up the 
staircase at the end of the gallery. The most important Persian and Turkish 
carpets of the 16th lo the 18th centuries which are not included in the Near 
Eastern Court (Room 42) are shown here. This scries also includes fine examples 
of many of the later types of rugs made in the Near East. 

(38), GOTHIC TAPESTRIES. Primary Collections. The 15th century 
and the first quarter of the 16th was the great period of Gothic tapestry, for the 
Renaissance influenced tapestry design in France and Flanders only after 1515, 
the year w'hen Raphael’s cartoons for the “Acts of the Apostles” tapestries 
arrived in Brussels to be woven for the Vatican. In this Court are assembled the 
Museum’s collection of large Gothic tapestries, which is particularly rich in 
Flemish weaving from the first years of the 16th century. This is quite fitting, 
because English policy at that period had generally been to ally with the Nether¬ 
lands against the French, and a large proportion of the wool used annuallv on 
Netherlandish looms, both for cloth and for tapestry, was imported from 
England. Whilst increasingly developing their own manufacture of wool the 
English did not succeed in establishing a first rate tapestry workshop till the 
17th century, although tapestries were undoubtedly woven in this country at 
the period in question. (No certainly authenticated piece has survived.) 

The earliest tapestry shown here is the Story of Troy (West Wall). This 
derives from one of the famous mediaeval sets which was ordered in 1472 by 
the Magistrates of Bruges under the title of The Destruction of Troy, It was 
to be presented to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, one of the great patrons 
of sumptuous tapestry. The Burgundian Dukes were particularly interested 
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in Troy as they claimed descent from King Priam. The weaver of the tapestries 
was Pasqiiicr Grenier of Tournai who executed more important commissions 
than any other weaver of this period. His portrait and that of his family can 
be seen on a tapestry which he wove and presented for use in a chapel in 
Tournai Cathedral ; it is now^ in the Burrell Collection and at present on loan 
to Salisbury Cathedral. The Troy tapestry shown here does not come from 
the original set, but as was usual w-ith a famous and successful order, it was 
re{x?ated wath modifications for other patrons. Louis XI of France is known 
to have had a set and so did Henry VII of England ; the latter wrote about 
his to the Bishop of Exeter as follows :—“whereas we of late bought of John 
Grenier of the town of Touriiay, tapysser, . . . th’istorye of Troye, for the 
whicii are granted unto him tliai he therefore should paye no custome or their 
duties. . . Jolin was the son of Pasquier Grenier. Henry’s set, which 
consisted of nine pieces 16 feet high, after serving many Kings and Oliver 
Cromwell, was hung during the 18th century in the Painted Chamber at West¬ 
minster ; it was taken dowm in 1800 and was last heard of in 1820 when it 
was sold as rubbish. The Museum’s tapestry comes from the Castle of the 
Chevalier Bayard (near Grenoble) whose irreproachable knightly conduct won 
him the title of “sans peur ct sans reproche.” At one time it hung on the 
stairs of the Bibiiotheque Nationale in Paris, but when these were altered in 
1869 it was returned to the family and bought by the Museum in 1887. 

It is worth noting that the story of the Trojan War followed in this and the 
other extant tapestries of the scries was not that of Homer but a mediaeval 
version from a Latin source ; Benoit de Sainte Maiire wrote his Roman de 
Troie about 1180 and this w^as the basis of the later mediaeval versions probably 
used by the tapestry designers. Eight sketches, which may well be the originals 
for the tapestry cartoons, are preserved in the Louvre. 

The most splendid and important tapestries, on account of their extra¬ 
ordinarily skilful weaving and their rarity, are the three large Triumphs, Their 
display behind a wall of glass is an experiment which aims at giving the illusion 
of their hanging naturally on a wall, not rigid and framed like a picture ; at 
the same time they are safeguarded from the atmosphere. The Triumphs 
derive from Petrarch’s 14th century poem “I Trionfi.” The theme of tl^e 
successive triumphs of Chastity over Love, Death over Chastity, Fame over 
Death, and Time over Fame lent itself to allegorical representation and became 
immensely popular in the 15th and 16th centuries. In Petrarch only Love 
rides on a car, but in pictorial art a car was soon extended to each principal 
figure, Death usually being represented (as here) by the three Fates. The 
theme was also a very favourite one for pageants and the publication at Venice 
in 1499 of an illustrated book Hypnerotomachia Poliphili gave it still wider 
popularity. There is a set of tapestries representing the Triumphs at Vienna 
whicli is in the style of the late 15th century. The three Triumphs in the Museum 
can be dated from a date woven into the Triumph of Chastity : 1507 (there is 
also another date, but this gives a very uncertain reading). In any case the 
cartoons were designed in the most advanced style of the first decade of the 
century and they were certainly woven before the end of its second decade ; 
they show a dramatic unity of composition quite foreign to earlier tapestry, 
where every incident was treated individually throughout and the eye was 
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caught by successive scenes and dctvails ; here one is forced to regard the com¬ 
position as a whole and feci its total dramatic effect, which is somewhat difticult 
on this vast scale. The weaving is in the new low-warp style of Brussels which 
from this date and for a century and more to come was to produce all the finest 
tapestries, superseding the slower high-warp method ; the extraordinary refine¬ 
ment of the technique can only he assessed by comparative examination, but it 
is never allowed to over-emphasise detail at the cost of larger fields of vision. 

England is lucky in having another set of these tapestries at Hampton Court 
(none quite comparable are tbund elsewhere). Although Cardinal Wolsey 
bought these second-hand from the Bishop of Durham in 1523 they were 
considered extremely modem at that time and the poet Skelton attacked the 
Cardinal in satire for hanging them. The Museum Triumphs almost certainly 
came from Genoa and can be identified with those shown in an exhibition 
there in 1868. 

The smaller Three Fates tapestry which hangs with them is another rendering 
of the Triumph of Death over Chastity. An early 16th century French manu¬ 
script in the Arsenal Library, f^aris, illustrates an almost identical scene. The 
weaving of this tapestry however is in the high-warp tradition and although 
coarse rather than fine it is particularly pleasing in effect. 

Pity restraining Justice from striking sinful man (west wall) is a scene from 
a set of tapestries which pictured the Redemption of Man in the dramatic and 
allegorical terms of the mediaeval miracle and morality plays. It comes from 
the second tapestry of the set illustrating the Deadly Sins, The complete set 
has not survived intact anywhere, but Hampton Court preserves four good 
pieces. The style of this tapestry is at least a decade earlier than the Triumphs,. 
It was common practice to excerpt scenes for small single tapestries, and a 
popular theme might continue to be treated in this way for at least a generation. 
But the Museum tapestry must date from early in the 16th century. (It will 
be noticed that the top has been re-woven.) 

This same period in Idcmish tapestry—the time when Cardinal Wolsey and 
Henry VIII were making their great collections—is further represented by two 
pieces from the Story of Esther, which was always a popular subject. The 
Royal Court shows the freer irealmcnt of subject and borders and the more 
copious use of silk which became general in the later part of the period. 

The informal and intimate style of French tapestries of the Touraine school 
is not here represented, but the two Pastoral tapestries (east wall) were long 
thought to be French. They are in fact typical of the Woodcutter scenes and 
Pastorals woven at Tournai, which were always in great demand and resemble 
in their direct and homely simplicity much French weaving, Susanna and the 
Elders (centre north wail) is also very like the best French high-warp weaving 
of, for instance, the Reims tapestries ; but as this was obviously woven to 
order from Augsburg it is practically certain that it was made in a Flemish citVv 
perhaps Tournai, The borders are inspired by illuminated manuscript margins, 
a peculiarly German taste. 

The small German (Alsatian) tapestry in the centre of the room is an altar 
hanging and represents The Search after Truth ; it dates from the last quarter 
of the 15th century. The Buzzard tapestry, which backs it, depicts a mediaeval 
romance ; it was woven in the Middle Rhine district in the late 15lh century. 
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Two carved and painted wooden altarpieces of the early 16th century are 
exhibited in the centre of the court. One, from North Germany, is decorated 
with scenes from the life of St. Margaret, the other, from Tyrol, shows the 
Virgin and Child with St. Florian and St. John the Baptist flanked by scenes 
from the Nativity. 

Besides these large tapestries several very important small tapesiries 
are exhibited in the Gothic and Northern Gothic Rooms including two early 
15th century Arras pieces, some Swiss and German tapestries, and the famous 
gold and silver tapestry of the Adoration of the Infant Saviour. 


(40), COSTUMES AND DOLLS. This room, the Octagon Court, 
contains much of the Museum’s large scries of Jiistoric costumes, mostly 
English. There are some 28 meiTs and 84 women’s costumes dating from the 
early 17th century to the ’20’s of the present century. These include some 
wedding dresses and five children’s costumes ; also three court dresses worn 
by M.M. Queen Mary. There are also three cases of costume dolls made 
during the 18th, 19th and early 2()th centuries. Some forty English and Con¬ 
tinental fans are on view. Also in this court are a panelled room from Haynes 
Grange, Bedfordshire (c. 1620), and part of the dining-room from Drakeiowe 
Hall, painted in 1793 by i^iul Sandby. 

The Ibllowing notes provide a brief survey of the history of costume from 
1600 to 1900: 

ITic 17th and 18/// Centuries 

When the period opens, men were still clad in the doublet and hose familiar 
to us from Shakespearian revivals ; when it closes, women were wearing the 
high-waisted ‘Empire’ gowns which followed the French Revolution, and men 
were clad in something which we can already recognise as ‘modern dress.’ 
French styles dominated fashion from the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715) 
almost until the end of our period, and may be taken as the norm from which 
English fashion diverged both by an inevitable time-lag and by the greater 
simplicity of English taste. 

The easy time sequence of fashion-plates offered to the student of 19th 
century costume is unfortunately no longer available when we are dealing with 
earlier periods. It is only in the last decade of the 18th century that we arc able 
to use fashion-plates, properly so called. For the earlier years we arc compelled 
to rely upon miscellaneous engravings which have, sometimes quite accidentally, 
a fashion interest. Even when we find, as in the closing years of the 17th century, 
a series of prints which have the appearance of fashion-plates they are in reality 
engravings after the event. They represent the clothes already worn by the 
French aristocracy, althougli no doubt they were still used as pointers to the 
mode by classes of society less exalted in rank and by people more remote from 
Paris. The task of documentation is therefore a much more diflicult one and 
it is not rendered any easier by the fact that so many prints are undated. On 
the other hand, it might be said that fashion’s changes themselves were by no 
means so copied nor so universally followed as they were to be in the 19th 
century. 
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The mode at the beginning of the 17th century might be described as rich 
and rigid both for men and women. Women wore the farthingale, a kind of 
primitive hoop like a cartwliecl which effectively concealed the shape of the 
lower half of the body. The upper half was confined in a tight, pointed bodice. 
The neck, in both sexes, was encircled by a ruff. 

This extreme rigidity of fashion gradually give place to a still gorgeous but 
looser mode. The ruff becomes simpler and, at the end of the first generation, 
falls on to the shoulders to give the so-called “Vandyck” collar. Trunk hose 
gives place to breeches ; the characteristic funnel boots make tfieir appearance ; 
men’s hair is worn long. Women’s clothes arc altogether looser and less formal ; 
the farthingale is abandoned. There is an almost universal passion for lace. 
In tJie middle of the 17th century there is a division between “Cavalier” and 
“Puritan” costume, the former finding its impulse in France and the latter 
in Holland. 

W'>mcn’s clothes were little changed by the Restoration of Charles II in 1660, 
but men’s became much more fantastic. In pariicular there was an orgy of 
ribbons. French fashions, and even the personal whims of Louis XIV, now 
began to have a dominant inlluence all over Europe. As ilic Gra/uf Monarque 
grew older, female fashions became once more stiff and formal. Men universally 
adopted the strange custom of wearing a periwig. This extraordinary custom 
lasted for the greater part of a century. 

It was in the 1690’s that the characteristic male clothes of the coming century 
took sluipc ; the thrce-corncrcd hat, the periwig, the lace ruffle at throat and 
wrists, tlie long waistcoat, the skirted coat often embroidered at ihe seams 
and with a wide turned-back cuff, the tight breeches, stockings and buckled 
shoes. Until the French Revolution this costume was, witli few^ variations, the 
dress of every civilised man in Europe. All that happened as the cetitury pro¬ 
gressed was a shortening of the w^aistcoat and a diminution of the size of the 
turn-back cuffs, and of the wag. 

Women’s clothes showed more variety. Hoops returned again early in the 
18th century, and lasted until its third quarter. The square decolletage, the 
pointed bodice sometimes laced visibly with ribbons, the over-skirt divided to 
show the skirt underneath, were almost universal. The hair, often powdered, 
was worn close to the head until the middle 60’s when it began to rise, to 
assume gigantic proportions in the late ’70’s and early ’80’s. 

Even before the French Revolution started in 1789, clothes for both men 
and women showed a new simplicity. In the 1790’s we are confronted with 
what is, in effect, a new mode. Women’s clothes are extremely plain and high- 
waisted. The hair, however, is still long, and covered with the plumes so 
characteristic of the decade. As the century draws to a close women assume 
the typical “Empire” dress which is little more than a white nightdress. Their 
hair is now short and their head-gear fits close to the head. Men have abandoned, 
except for ceremonial occasions, their embroidered coats, white stockings and 
powdered hair. Except that they still wear breeches instead of trousers, their 
costume is already similar to that worn in the first quarter of the 19ih century. 

The 19th Century 

Jn 1800 a revolution had only just happened : a revolution in many fields, 
not least in that of dress. Women had discarded the hoops, the paniers, the 
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embroidered skirts, the towering head-dresses of the ancien regime and had 
clothed themselves in what they imagined to be the garments of classical 
antiquity. At the beginning of the new century women were wearing extremely 
little : a long white llimsy dress with a high waist ; a dress, in fact, so flimsy 
that the material was too slight to bear the weight of a pocket. Hence the 
appearance of the reiiculCj or handbag. 

Men had not gone quite so far back for their inspiration. They had merely 
abandoned the embroidered coat for a plain coat of cloth, had exchanged the 
tricorne for the top-hat and the lace rahat for the neckcloth. Instead of breeches, 
with white silk stockings and buckled shoes, they wore pantaloons and riding 
boots. In fact they had adopted a riding costume—the ordinary wear of the 
English country gentleman. Trousers were still rare. 

We find little essential change in the dress of either men or women ibr the 
first twenty years of the century. It is true that women’s dress gradually acquired 
more frills of a pseudo-Elizabethan style, and that the skirt, instead of being 
tubular, became bell-shaped. But until 1820, the waist remained high. The only 
real difference in men’s dress is the gradual adoption of trousers. 

In 1820 the waist became normal and, from then on, showed the inevitable 
tendency of normal waists to become tighter and tighter. The skirt swelled out 
(many petticoats beginning to be worn underneath) and the other device 
adopted—to make the waist look even smaller than it was—consisted of balloon 
sleeves which grew' larger and larger until the year 1836. For a few years in the 
late ’20’s and early ’30’s the hat replaced the poke bonnet. 

The accession of Victoria (1837) brought this phase of Romanticism to a 
close ; the coal-scuttle poke bonnet gave an effect of extreme modesty. The 
wide sleeves were abandoned but the skirts grew wider still. The typical effect 
of the early ’40’s is given by the horizontal line of the corsage—the so-called 
“deep bertha” which is particularly attractive in the evening dresses of this 
period. Meanwhile men’s garments were growing increasingly drab and their 
evening clothes had assumed the black hue they have kept ever since. 

The main outline of women’s clothes retained much the same style through¬ 
out the ’50’s, but a great change had taken place underneath. Instead of a 
multiplicity of petticoats there had been substituted the hollow shell of the 
crinoline, a structure of steel hoops kept in place by bands of tape, which was 
introduced in 1856-7. The crinoline became universal and grew even larger 
until, about 1860, it became impossible for two ladies to sit on a sofa side by 
side or enter a room together. In the middle ’60’s it imderw^cnt a transformation, 
the hoops being worn only at the back of the skirt, and at the beginning of the 
’70’s it gave place to the first bustle. 

At the same time the little poke-bonnets which had lasted, with only shght 
variations, for so long, were abandoned in favour of little hats, perched at first 
over the forehead and at the end of the decade at the back of the head. The 
bustle gave way to cuirasse bodice and the smooth hips of 1880, but reappeared 
again four years later in an uglier form. This was followed by the shaped skirt 
cut on the bias which is the typical skirt of the ’90’s. Hats in that decade were 
even smaller and were perched squarely on the top of the head. 

Nothing has been said of the Aesthetic Movement which made an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to “reform” women’s dress in the ’80’s. However, another move¬ 
ment—known as the Emergence of ihe New Woman—caused women to engage 
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more in sport than they had ever done before and to adopt tailor-made, rather 
mannish, clothes. With the advent of the low-built bicycle (c. 1885) they began 
to wear baggy knickerbockers, and these, with the extremely wide sleeves of 
the middle ’90\s, give the characteristic silhouette of the period. ^ 

Meanwhile men’s clothes were becoming more informal. The lounge suit, 
which at first could only be worn in the country, began to invade the town. 
The bowler hat or the “gent’s boater” began to replace the top-hat and, before 
the century closed, the Homburg or “Trilby” had already made its appearance. 
It is none the less a curious reflection on the progress of Democracy tliat clothes 
for both men and women were very much more formal and voluminous in 
1900 than they had been a century before. 

THE MUSEUM COLLECTIONS OF COSTUME 

The Costume material in the Victoria and Albert Museum is divided between 
the three Departments of (a) Textiles, (b) Engraving, Illustration and Design, 
and (c) the Library. The costume illustrations arc in both {b) and (c), and comprise 
fashion-plates, fashion magazines and works on costume and accessories. Students 
are able to consult these free of charge, hut no book or print may be borrowed. 
The hours of opening of the Library and the Print Room are given on the Museum 
notice boards or can be supplied by post on request. 

There is also a representative collection of dresses in the Bethnal Green Museum. 

(41). WATER-COLOUR PAINTIN(jIS. (Temporarily on view in Rooms 
70-73.) The works exhibited in this gallery arc cliangcd annually to obviate the 
risk of fading through long exposure to bright light. The water-colours on show 
arc predominantly of the British school, and arc generally selected to show the 
work of the leading masters and the most important works by them in the 
Museum’s collections. From time to time, however, there will be groups of 
water-colours by foreign artists and there will be shown in rotation paintings by 
some of the many secondary artists of the British school who, though not always 
well known, often produced work of great merit. The selection on exhibition 
can, however, give only a small idea of the extent or richness of the collections. 
Catalogues may be consulted, and any works not on show can be inspected, in 
the Print Room, olT Room 71. (Sec page 103.) 

Painting, or drawing, in water-colours has been practised to a greater extent 
and brought to a higher pitch in England than in any other country and many 
of our outstanding artists did their most important work in this medium—for 
instance John Robert Cozens, John Sell Cotman and Peter de Wint. 

The continuous development of our national school can be traced from 
about 1750 when Paul Sandby began to make the first really sustained use 
of the medium. The style of his drawing was influenced by the prevailing 
taste of the fashionable world for the great masters of the 17th century italianate 
landscape composition—Claude, Nicholas Poussin, and Caspar Poussin. At 
the same time a more naturalistic movement was encouraged by Dutch models ; 
the drawings of Michael Angelo Rooker, Thomas Hearne, and Edward Dayes, 
so peaceful in their domesticity, are in this style, whereas the works of William 
Pars, John Warwick Smith, and Francis Towne, all of whom visited Italy, 
reflect a more emotional feeling towards pure landscape. The drawings of 
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John Robert Cozens are the culmination of this trend, and his sublime pictures 
of the scenery of the Alps and the Roman Campagna convey the full force 
of the growing Romantic attitude to nature. 

Thomas Girtin and J. M. W. Turner, the most illustrious water-colour 
draughtsmen of the next generation, had both studied Cozens’ sketches. 
Girtin drew in tone rather than colour, and showed equal aptitude in inter¬ 
preting Gothic architecture and wide rolling landscapes. Turner began as 
the culminating master of the 18th century style and in his later developments 
extended the range of the art to its furthest limits in colour, atmospheric 
suggestion and romantic elfect. At the same time John Sell Cotman was 
creating unrecognised masterpieces in broad washes of harmonious colour. 
Peter de Win! allied a sense of the structure of landscape equal to Cotman’s 
with the technical methods of Girtin, but with a new chromatic richness. 

Meanwhile Blake had brought water-colours into relation with the traditions 
of figure-drawing to embody his visionary world ; and the veneration felt for 
him by a few disciples in his old age infused a new mystical element into 
English landscape drawing, notably in the early work of Samuel Palmer. 
David Cox is an interesting precursor of Impressionism ; his later style is no 
doubt influenced by Bonington, who in his short life (he died at the age of 25) 
summed up all the prevailing tendencies toward enhanced lightness of style 
and vitality of brushwork. The group of artists who fell under his sway—Boys, 
Scarlett Davis, Callow and James Holland—are among the most notable 
exponents of water-colour in the middle of the 19th century and supply a 
valuable foil to the tendency toward too great elaboration of detail observed 
in W. H. Hunt and Birkct Foster. A return to purer methods of water-colour 
painting towards the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th 
century was heralded by the slow infiltration of the doctrines of Impressionism 
and is exemplified in the drawings of Whistler, Innes, and Wilson Steer ; 
whilst the more recent shift in the attitude of artists to form and design is 
reflected in the work of Paul Nash, Frances Hodgkins and yet more recent 
draughtsmen. Recent acquisitions of the Department of Paintings, both water¬ 
colours and miniatures, are also shown in this room. 


(42). ISLAMIC ART. Primary Collections. This gallery, with the adjoin¬ 
ing corridor (Room 47b), contains work done in those lands of Asia, North 
Africa and Spain whose civilisation was based on Islam, the religion founded 
by Muhammad after his Flight from Mecca to Medina in 622 A.D. (the first 
year of the Muhammadan epoch). 

The Arabs who conquered these territories in the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 
had originally no art of their own. But the craftsmen who now became their 
subjects and were assembled to work for them long carried on two older 
traditions. In the Mediterranean provinces they practised the still largely 
naturalistic art of the Eastern Roman Empire ; in Persia, the more stylized 
and pompous art of the Sassanian kings. In 750 A.D. the Omayyad line of 
Caliphs gave place to the Abbasid, and the capital was moved east from 
Damascus to Baghdad, A distinct art of Islam now began to emerge. 
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It was dominated by the magnificent Arabic writing, which had sacred 
associations with the Koran. Inscriptions, often religious, played a leading 
part in Islamic decoration, and to their powerful rhythm all other ornament 
was made to conform. Plant designs owed less to nature than to the wandering 
fantasy of the artist’s pen ; whether continuous or arranged in symmetrica] 
balance, they were often invaded by geometrical elements, and at times gave 
place to purely mathematical compositions. 

A characteristically Islamic art may be said to begin with the 9th century, 
after which its development falls roughly into four stages. The first lasts from 
the 9th till about the end of the 11th century. The Court of the Abbasid 
Caliphs at Baghdad and Samarra in Mesopotamia attracted craftsmen from 
far and wide. It was perhaps the curiosity aroused by imported Chinese 
porcelain that encouraged native potters to begin here the fruitful Islamic 
traditions of making fine glazed wares, some of which were painted in metallic 
"‘gold lustre”, for long to be a favourite Near Eastern technique. Remarkable 
pottery boldly painted in clay “slip” colours was also made for the Sarnanid 
rulers (874-999) who from Samarkand and Bokhara governed Central Asia 
and much of Persia. In Egypt the Fatimid rulers (969-1171) established a 
brilliant court; the making of lustre-painted pottery was introduced, probably 
by craftsmen from Mesopotamia, and a local speciality was carving in rock- 
crystal. Of this the few surviving examples Vvcre mostly brought to Europe 
at the time of the Crusades, and the crystal ewer shown resembles one long 
preserved in the Treasury of St. Mark’s at Venice. Many fragments give some 
idea of the variety of textiles made in Egypt during the Fatimid period, and 
examples of carved woodwork are also shown. The carved ivories made for 
the Caliphs of Cordova in Spain are related in their style of ornament to 
contemporary Egyptian work. Generally characteristic of this first phase 
throughout the lands of Islam is the use of heavy stylized plant ornament, 
heraldically posed human and animal figures with little sense of movement, 
and very handsome inscriptions in the angular writing known as Cufic. 

The second phase of Islamic art covers the 12th and 13th centuries. New 
vitality had been brought into the Islamic world by the invading Saljuk Turks, 
a people from the Khirgiz steppes in Central Asia who established a series 
of principalities all over the Near East. Decoration of this period is elegant 
and refined, with a lively sense of movement and a wealth of sensitive detail. 
There arc only a few fragments to illustrate the textile work, but pottery, 
especially that from Persia, is here well represented. The shapes arc delicate, 
and the relief or painted ornament often includes human and animal figures. 
Tiles painted in gold lustre were used in Persia to decorate the inner walls 
and prayer-niches of mosques. From the 12th century onw^ards there developed 
the characteristic art of “damascened” metalwork, in which designs engraved in 
a brass ground are enriched with inlay of gold, silver and copper Another 
peculiar art, which flourished chiefly in Syria, was painting in gold and enamel 
colours on glass vessels. The glass hanging-lamps from mosques are now very 
rare, and the Museum collection of them is the finest after that in Cairo. The 
large marble basin from Hama in Syria is perhaps the most notable piece of 
Islamic sculpture in a Western collection. 

The third phase, covering the 14th and 15th centuries, shows how contacts 
between the Near and Far East had been facilitated by the Mongols, who in 
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the 13th century had conquered both China and Persia. Chinese motives such 
as the lotus, the phoenix and the dragon appeared on pottery, glass and metal- 
work—even in Egypt, whose Mamluk rulers had successfully resisted the 
Mongols. A naturalistic tendency seen on Persian pottery from the Sultanabad 
region, contrasts with a taste for geometrical designs such as those on the large 
wooden pulpit dedicated by Sultan Kait Bay, from an unidentified Cairo 
mosque. 

The fourth phase of Islamic art covers the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
chief powers were the Ottoman Turkish Sultans in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt, and the Safavid kings in Persia. To this comparatively late period belong 
the earliest Islamic textiles that have survived in good condition, and the 
Museum collection of them is extremely rich. The Safavid velvets, silks and 
carpets, together with the painted tile-panel and wooden doors from Isfahan, 
show an art luxuriant to the point of over-ripeness. The great carpet from 
the tomb-mosque of the Safavid family at Ardabil, dated 1540 A.D., is one 
of the most famous in the world. By comparison with contemporary Persian 
textiles the Turkish carpets and velvets are more emphatic in design and 
harsher in colour ; and the Turkish pottery and tiles astonish by their intense 
colours and the almost barbaric fantasy of their ornament. 

The 18th and 19th centuries saw everywhere a decline from earlier standards, 
and textiles of this date have the unassuming charm of a popular art. European 
influence is conspicuous in the enamelled decoration of the dagger and gold 
dish presented to the British Ambassador and the East India Company by 
Path Ali Shah of Persia in 1819. 


(43). EARLY MEDIAEVAL ART. This gallery forms the first of the 
Primary Collections, and is divided into three sections :— 

LATE ANTIQUE AND EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. The term Late Antique is 
used to describe a scries of styles which, all dependent upon the art of Greece 
and Rome, developed throughout Europe and the Near East from the end of 
the 2nd century A.D. until the 7th century. Late Antique art tends to avoid 
the frigid, detailed notation of natural appearance, characteristic of the Augustan 
period, and to show a preference for simplified forms, a higher emotional 
tension, and a didactic purpose. By tlic 3rd century, the pagan philosopher 
Plotinus was demanding from a work of art not an imitation of the material 
world but a point of departure for metaphysical experience, a means of creating 
the ineffable contact with the Supreme Mind, of which the work of art itself 
is only a reflection. This attitude of mind became more general in the 4th and 
5th centuries, and was particularly open to Christian teaching ; conversely, 
after the proclamation of Christianity as a state religion by the Emperor 
Constantine in A.D. 313, pagan style and subject matter could be adapted 
with less difficulty to suit the purpose of the Church. In ivory diptychs ranging 
from the 4th to the 6th centuries, of which two dated to 517 and 530 are in 
this gallery, the Emperor or his consuls may be seen as impersonal, hieratic, 
transcendental symbols of temporal power just as Christ and the Mother of 
God, and the Saints were represented as symbols of the Divine. At the same 
time, the conservative pagan, who mistrusted the new religion for political or 
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social reasons, patronised an academic art of considerable refinement, nostal¬ 
gically looking back to the great Imperial age ; this is exemplified by a leaf 
of the marriage diptych commissioned by the Symmachi and the Nicomachi 
families in Rome at the end of the 4th century. 

Textiles from Egyptian burial grounds give evidence of the less oflicial, more 
provincial art of tlic period, but the same principles of form^ style and subject 
matter may be observed. The important silk, kashmir and linen tapestry woven 
panel of a mounted emperor, and panels showing Apollo, Hermes, and Nereids 
riding on sea monsters emphasise the universality of the late antique style, but 
the fragment with an angel bearing a garlanded cross, so clearly derived from 
the pagan Victory, shows that the insignia of imperial power and military 
triumph were also becoming the symbols of the victorious Church. 


BYZANTINE ART AND CHRISTIAN ART UNDER ISLAM. The term By/ailtilie 
is used loosely to describe a series of styles which nourished in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region from the middle of the 4th century, after the establish¬ 
ment of a “New Rome” by the Emperor Constantine in A.D. 330 on the 
foundations of the ancient Greek city of Byzantium, to the fall of that city 
before the Ottoman Turks in 1453. Between the 4th and 8th centuries the art 
of Constantinople may be considered as a manifestation of Late Antique style 
although the reign of Justinian the Great in the middle of the 6th century 
witnessed a great revival of the arts, exemplified today by the monumental 
structure of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and the unrivalled splendour of 
mosaic decoration in the churches of Ravenna. After the struggle over religious 
images known as the Iconoclastic controversy in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
and under the patronage of the Macedonian, Comnene and Angcli dynasties, 
Byzantine artists attained new heights of excellence. Their work always re¬ 
mained close to the tradition of Greece and Rome, but under the tutelage of 
a strict religious and political organisation, this tradition was transformed 
into a severe ceremonial art of supreme elegance and nobility of spirit, remark¬ 
able both for formal restraint and technical perfection. The influence of this 
style was felt throughout Europe with particular emphasis from the 9th to the 
12th centuries. Byzantine art is represented here by the Beresford Hope Cross 
(Italian work of the 9th century), by the Veroli casket which displays the luxury 
of 10th century secular taste, and by a series of ivory reliel^s including the 
nth or 12th century masterpiece portraying St. John the Baptist and four 
saints. An ivory statue of the Virgin (llth-12th centuries) provides a notable 
example of the austere grace of Byzantine sculpture in the round. This great 
period ended in catastrophe with the sack of Constantinople by the Western 
crusaders in 1204, but after the breakdown of Latin rule, a revival of the 
Byzantine spirit occurred in the early 14th century under the Palaeologi and 
endured until 1453. The last phase is perhaps typified by the churches at Mistra 
and the Church of the Chora in Constantinople but here in the gallery it is 
represented by a small mosaic panel depicting the Annunciation. 

Contemporary with the early phases of Byzantine art, from the second 
quarter of the 3rd century to the middle of the 7th century, there developed in 
Persia under the Sassanian dynasty a style which exerted considerable infjuena^ 
in the Near East, particularly after the Sassanian invasions of Syria, Palestine 
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and Egypt. Persian art at this time derived much of its inspiration from the 
Graeco-Roman tradition but subjected that tradition more deeply to the 
Oriental interest in stylised grandeur, abstract patterns and repetition of dis¬ 
connected ornament. The large-scale work, the sculptures with their high relief 
hewn out of a clifT-face, the fluttering draperies, and heraldic designs may only 
be seen at Taq-i-Bustan in Persia but the gallery contains a Sassanian bronze 
ewer and a remarkable silk fragment with the hippocamp ornament so frequently 
found on Persian works of art. The Moslem conquests in the 7th century 
served to fuse the traditions more closely. The Christian population soon learnt 
to settle down and live amicably with their Moslem overlords ; indeed, the 
Christian heretics appear from the beginning to have received them with relief 
and pleasure. It is not surprising, therefore, when the rulers of Islam began 
to build and decorate their mosques and palaces, that Christians should have 
worked for them. The result may be seen in the eclectic culture encouraged 
by the Omayyad dynasty of the late 7th and 8lh centuries, in the Dome of 
the Rock of Jerusalem, in the Great Mosque at Damascus, and in the castles 
and pleasure-domes beyond the Jordan : architecture based on the Hellenistic 
palace and the Christian basilicas, mosaics following logically enough upon 
Antioch and Gerasa. The fact that, in spite of the Arab conquest, the con¬ 
tinuity of Near Eastern culture was maintained cannot be over-stressed. The 
art forms under the Omayyeds and under the succeeding Abbasid dynasty 
with its capital at Baghdad and its heavier reliance on the heritage bequeathed 
them by the Sassanian kings of Persia are reflected here in an important series 
of Syrian or Egyptian silks and groups of linen and wool tapestry woven 
ornament worn by the Christian Egyptians (Copts) under Islamic rule. 


EARLY MEDIAEVAL ART IN THE WEST. Early Mediaeval Art includes 
several styles which developed in Western Europe from the fall of the Roman 
empire in the 4th century to the early 13th century. The first of these. Late 
Antique, runs from the end of the 2nd century to the 4th and 5th centuries. 

The second style, the art of the Northern peoples, triumphed over the 
Graeco-Roman tradition from the 4th century until the late 8th century 
wherever Byzantine rule was unable to extend. This art consisted mainly in 
the intricate geometric decoration of personal possessions. In the present 
collection the style is exemplified by an 8th century ivory relief and in a 
Lombard well-head. 

The third style (from the late 8th century to the early 10th century) developed 
during the Carolingian renaissance, the symbol of which was the coronation 
by the Pope of Charlemagne, King of the Franks, as Emperor in Rome on 
Christmas Day 800. The key to the Carolingian renaissance lies in the whole¬ 
hearted acceptance of the Mediterranean heritage by a Northern ruler. The 
intention was to recreate a past civilisation ; but inevitably, in spite of the 
careful study of Late Antique, Byzantine and Italian models, this civilisation 
was transformed by the Northern imagination. The products of the court and 
monastic workshops are represented by a notable series of ivory reliefs in¬ 
cluding the magnificent Lorsch book cover, the symbol of St. John the Evan¬ 
gelist, a liturgical comb, and, in metalwork, by the Sion Gospel cover. The 
influence of the movement may be seen in England under Alfred (871-99) 
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aad is represented by the Easby Cross. Sustained by the monastic reformation 
of the 10th century, English workshops produced a distinctive style of drawing 
and sculpture, derived partly (rom Metz, partly from Reims, which may be 
observed in an ivory, gold and enamelled crucilix (c. 1000) and two early 
11th century ivory reliefs. 

The fourth style (from the middle 10th century to the middle 11th century) 
continued to accept the Graeco-Roman tradition but was strongly influenced 
by Byzantine art. Under three Saxon emperors, each named Otto, the sprawling 
Carolingian narrative scenes achieve a new solidity and independence. The 
figures lengthen and are cither isolated or composed into simplified groups 
with vertical rhythms. The style may be studied in a series of 10th and 11th 
century ivory reliefs from Cologne, and a situla, or bucket for holy water, 
of about 980. 

The fifth style, known as Romanesque, which began about the middle of the 
11th century with a great phase of building and continued till the early 13th 
century, gives evidence of a new creative will in Western art. Romanesque art 
is essentially architectural ; the emphasis lies on structure and monumentality. 
For this reason a museum collection can give no impression of the large-scale 
organisation of form and mass such as Durham Cathedral or the great churches 
of Vezelay and Autun ; but the main Romanesque characteristic of compressing 
mass into a limited space may be studied here in ivories and metalwork. These 
are represented by the Gloucester candlestick (c. 1110) where the stability of 
the Structure offers a remarkable contrast to the bewildering richness of the 
ornament; by an early 12lh century masterpiece of whalebone carving of the 
Adoration of the Magi ; by an English Virgin and Child (c. 1150) and by the 
Eltcnberg reliquary. In manuscript illumination, enamels and textiles, figure 
and ornament more easily than in sculpture conform to an overriding pattern, 
as may be observed in a leaf from an English Psalter (second quarter of the 
12th century), in a superb collection of French, Rhenish and English enamels 
and in the Regensburg and Spanish silks. 

The next chronological group of Primary Collections adjoins this 

room and consists of the Northern^ Italian and Spanish Gothic Rooms 

(Rooms 22-29). 

(44). FAR EASTERN ART. Primary Collections. The gallery is designed 
to display Far Eastern art from pre-historic times up to the present century. 
The Chinese section begins at the entrance to the gallery, proceeds clockwise 
in a broad chronological sequence along the left half of the gallery, and returns 
along the opposite side. The last quarter on the right is devoted to the arts of 
Japan. In general, the wall-cases are intended to illustrate the development of 
stoneware and porcelain in a chronological series interspersed with some of the 
smaller examples of metalwork, carving and lacquer, while the box-cases in 
the middle of the gallery contain the larger and more important objects. 
Sculpture is free-standing; paintings and textiles are hung on walls and 
partitions. 

CHINA. The gallery is entered between two tomb-figures of Korean envoys 
bearing gifts, probably from the earlier part of the Ming period (15ih or 16th 
century), which act as an indication of the type of art to be visited. Dating 
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from some four thousand years earlier, a fine and typical example of the 
pre-hisloric pottery of the Yangshao culture introduces the visitor to the first 
examples of historical Chinese culture, the bronze ritual vessels and jade 
implements used in the primitive religion practised under the Shang (1765-1027 
B.C.) and Chou (1027-221 B.C.) dynasties. A few examples of Chou pottery 
are also shown. 

Passing out into the main gallery one finds more variety among the remains 
of the Han period (202 B.C.-220 A.D.), including pottery and bronzes, often 
of vor>' similar form, one or two specimens of early lacquer from Chang-sha, 
and a variety of weapons, ornaments, mirrors and fittings in bronze and other 
metals. Sometimes the bronzes ol‘ this period are lavishly inlaid with gold and 
silver in geometrical and scroll designs. 

To the stormy period which followed the fall of Han, known as the “Six 
Dynasties” (220-589 A.D.), belong the earliest examples of Buddhist sculpture 
in stone, which often take the form of stelae, or upright votive slabs, one or 
two of which will be found exhibited. To this period also, or perhaps a little 
earlier, may be ascribed a group of small bronzes to which the name Ordos 
has been given, from the region of Siberia, just across China’s north-western 
border, where they were found. Bold animal forms are the characteristic 
motives of their decoration. 

A settled regime was restored by the T’ang dynasty (618-906 A.D.), and a 
period of great splendour and prosperity began. The productions of the T’ang 
artists and craftsmen were correspondingly rich and varied. Best known are 
the impressive tomb-figurcs of pottery, often of considerable size, representing 
horses and camels as well as human beings, of which a selection is shown. 
T'ang sculpture in stone is well represented by the large Buddha head which 
surveys the gallery from the south end, as well as by a number of works on a 
smaller scale, including the majestic draped figure without a head. Examples 
of the minor arts are also shown, including silversmiths’ w'^ork. There is a 
magnificent range of pottery showing an increasing variety of shapes and a 
bold use of colour in the form of green and yellow-brown glazes, which are 
also used on the tomb-figures. It was under this dynasty that the first translucent 
white porcelain was produced, and examples will be found in the wall-case. 

After another period of confusion covering a little over half a century, the 
Sung dynasty arose (960-1279 A.D.), and a further epoch of steady develop¬ 
ment in every branch of art was inaugurated. It was from this time, too, that 
the Chinese began extensively copying earlier models and styles, and thus 
causing exasperating perplexities and interminable controversy among the 
latter-day art-historians and collectors of Europe. For example, a magnificent 
bronze vessel covered with gold inlay in the style of the late Chou period will 
be found exhibited among the more original works of the Sung craftsmen. 
But, on the other hand, the artistic originality of this period is evident in its 
pottery and porcelain, for it w^as under the Sung dynasty that the celebrated 
celadon made its first appearance, and a number of other successful experi¬ 
ments were made with glazes and colours. Fine examples of the special Imperial 
wares are shown in the central box-case, and a series of exhibits illustrating the 
development of the stoneware of the period is arranged in the wall-cases. 
Some good examples of Sung sculpture are also to be seen, including the 
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superb wooden figure of Kuanyin from the Eumorfopoulos collection, which 
occupies the centre of the gallery, and may be dated to the last century of 
Sung rule. 

The next hundred years witnessed the Mongol invasions and the rule of the 
Yuan dynasty founded by Kublai Khan, but in 1368 anoLiier native Chinese 
dynasty, the Ming, ousted the foreigners, and ruled for close on three hundred 
years. Under this dynasty every art flourished in technical pcrl'ection. The 
examples of pottery and porcelain arc rich and varied : noteworthy among 
them are the celebrated blue-and*white pieces, whicli began to be produced 
during this period or just before. New' alloys and new' shapes appeared among 
the bronzes ; the beautiful cloisonne enamel and carved red and black lacquer 
are first encountered ; embroideries and carpets of great magnificence were 
produced ; and the art of carving jade and other hardsiones, as well as ivory, 
was much practised. Examples of all these may be seen at the north-western end 
of the gallery, togetlier with a few paintings and a line w'ooden figure of a Lohan, 
or disciple of Buddha, dating from the early years of the Ming period. 

In 1644 the Ming dynasty was overthrown by the Manchus, sometimes 
called the Ch’ing dynasty, which lasted until China became a republic in 1912. 
Artistically there was no break, and under the Manchu Emperors the technical 
proficiency achieved during the Ming period was still further advanced, though 
fresh inspiration was ol'ten lacking. The cloisonne enamel becomes gradually 
lighter in tone and smoother in texture ; the red lacquer is carved more deeply, 
sharply and elaborately ; embroideries are of an incredible richness of colour 
and design ; whilst in jade the most flawless and perfectly coloured pieces of 
stone arc selected and carved with infinite skill and patience into an enormous 
variety of shapes, both formal vessels of traditional design and natural objects 
such as plants or fish. The throne of the Emperor Clfien Lung and the two 
huge vases of red lacquer which flank it and which also emanated from the 
Imperial Palace, are among the most impressive things in this pari of the 
gallery, which is nevertheless dominated by the great W’all-casc at the north 
end with its rich display of court robes. The throne and its earlier companion 
on the opposite side are both backed by great screens of black lacquer, incised 
and coloured, of the type known as “Coromander’ which reached Europe in 
some numbers during the 18th century. Meanwhile the series of pottery and 
porcelain is continued in ever-increasing variety of shape and colouring, but 
has perhaps lost some of the purity and freshness of the earlier examples. 
Notable features are the magnificent range of monochrome coloured glazes, 
the development of the/n/w/7/e verte ^nd famille rose wares, the appearance of 
glass, of which some examples are to be seen, and extensive imitation of the 
w^ares of the Sung and Ming periods. At this north-eastern end of the gallery, too, 
is a notable altar set, comprising candlesticks, vases and an incense-burner, all 
of dark green jade, which it may be interesting to compare with coimtcrparts 
(also shown) in red lacquer and cloisonne enamel. 

JAPAN. All Japanese art is ultimately derived from China in a long and 
intermittent process which started early in the Christian era ; but having 
imported the basic ideas, Japanese artists and craftsmen developed them along 
their owm lines, and in a number of instances improved on their iriodels. 
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Examples of Japanese art before the 16th century are very rare outside 
Japan itself, where the long-established system of classing masterpieces of all 
kinds as “national treasures” with a consequent veto on export has successfuUy 
retained most fine early examples of Japanese art in Japan. The small Kwannon 
and a charming draped figure, which may date from the Fujiwara period 
(7th~llth century), and one or two other fragments of sculpture in wood are, 
in fact, the only things here exhibited wliich can be confidently ascribed to 
the Middle Ages, sword-blades always excepted. 

Japan was racked by civil wars almost continuously from the 11th to the 
17th century, and it is therefore not surprising that some of the best work of 
the Japanese artists and craftsmen was dedicated to the production and adorn¬ 
ment of armour and weapons. The Japanese sword is famous throughout the 
world, and fine blades which might date back to the 13th century or even 
earlier were mounted and remounted time after time. Similarly, suits of armour 
were often made up by master-armourers from early pieces ; thus the helmet- 
crown of the Akita armour here shown is certified as the work of an armourer 
of about 1200, though the suit, as such, dates only from 1748. 

But the Japanese also excelled in many of the arts of peace. A remarkable 
screen of the 16th century illustrates the Portuguese adventurers and mission¬ 
aries who first found their way to Japan in 1542. Another, on the other hand, 
signed by Kano Masunobu (d. 1694). shows how efibetively the Japanese 
could follow the Chinese tradition in landscape. In lacquer there can be no 
doubt that they far excelled the latter in technique, but in this branch of art, 
as sometimes in others, there was a tendency for the artist to be swallowed up 
in the technician. Fine examples of 17th century lacquer include the casket 
made for one of the Dutch Van Diemen family. The 18th and early 19th 
centuries are represented by a number of examples of writing-boxes, medicine- 
cases {inro) and other objects, whilst the toggle or netsuke by which the inro 
was secured in the girdle became almost an art-form in its own right, and is 
illustrated by separate exhibits. 

One of the forms of Japanese art most familiar in the West is the colour- 
print. A token selection of these is shown, from the early 18th century onwards, 
together with a few original drawings by the artists who designed them. One 
or two paintings on silk by artists of other schools are also to be seen. 

The Japanese pottery shown includes some of the vessels of deliberately 
rough and rustic appearance designed for use in the tea-ceremony, dating from 
the 17th century onwards. Some of these are painted w ares, among which may 
be seen a prized bowl attributed to the famous artist Kenzan (1688-1740). 
In porcelain the Japanese began by imitating the commercial wares of the late 
Ming period, which, as usual, they developed and adapted to their own tastes, 
to produce the fine decorative wares known as Kutani, Nabeshima, and the 
type of Arita known as “Kakiyemon.” 

Japanese textiles often show a genius for striking design, when they are 
not following their Chinese models too closely, as may be seen in several of 
the pieces shown. Costumes and a selection of masks used in the No, or 
aristocratic dance-drama, are worth special mention. 

KOREA and SIAM. A small group of stoneware, exhibited with the 
Early Chinese wares, shows the beautiful simple types made in Korea and 
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at Sawankhalok. The greyish-green celadon of Korea, often broken by the 
so-called “Mishima” designs obtaining their effect by inlay of a lighter clay 
under the glaze, and the more robust brown and grey wares of Sawankhalok, 
have had almost as much influence on modern potters as the better-known 
early wares of China. 

(46). CAST COURTS. At present the cast courts are closed until further 
notice, owing to re-decoraiion and repairs. 

(47a). INTERIOR MURAL DECORATION. This room has been 
arranged to illustrate the two main kinds of English mural decoration, painted 
plaster of the late 16th and early 17th centuries, and mural decoration and 
ornament painted, in oil colours and otherwise, mostly during the 18th century. 
Plaster partition walls painted and stencilled in colours or in grey {grisaille) in 
simulation of walls clad in tapestry or of panelling in wood, especially popular 
in smaller Elizabethan houses, are finely represented by two scenes removed, 
with a floral border, from Hill Hall, Essex, a house built about 1567-68 under 
the personal supervision of Sir Thomas Smith (d. 1577), Principal Secretary of 
State to Edward VI. These illustrate Psyche at her Toilet and Psyche giving 
Treasure to her Sisters, episodes from Apuleius’ 2nd-ccntury romance The 
Golden Ass, first published in English the previous year. The subjects conform 
with two of a series of 32 engravings of The Golden Ass by a well-known artist 
known as The Master of the Die {fl, 1532-1535) and Agostino de Musei 
(Veneziano) after paintings by Michiel Coexie (d. 1592). 

The use of foreign engravings by decorators as “working drawings’* is well 
illustrated also by two portions of interior wall from Stodmarsh Court, near 
Canterbury, the seat about 1545-1727 of Kent families of maritime connection. 
These are painted in grey with Luna and Mercury and Venus and Jupiter 
from a set of Seven Planets (Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn) 
engraved by the Nuremberg engraver Virgil Solis (d. 1562). Such subjects were 
popular in an age of navigation. In another popular subject, also from Slod- 
marsh Court, an entertaining error of engraver or plasterer has confused the 
Judgement of Paris with the discovery of Diana in her woodland pool by 
Actaeon, in the costume of an Elizabethan hunting-man. 

Several pieces are commemorative. The unicorn became the sinister supporter 
of the Royal Arms of England with the accession in 1603 of James VI of 
Scotland as James I of England. A spirited drawing of this creature in black, 
green and yellow, from a cottage at Chalfont St. Peter, Buckinghamshire, was 
painted about that date. The Feathers and motto of the Prince of Wales, with 
the date 1632 and the initials CP, were painted in the year of the birthday of 
the eldest surviving son of Charles I, later Charles II, then aged two. Another 
portion of partition also from Park Farm, Hilton, Huntingdonshire, and also 
given by Mr. David Garnett, shows a contemporary celebrity, Mary Frith 
(d. 1659), well known from 1611 as “The Roaring Girl” and reputed the first 
female pipe-smoker, in an illustration of Smell probably based on a series of 
the Senses. 

The group of oil sketches hanging beside these painted plasters gives a 
conspectus of the history of Baroque decorative painting in England. Many 
ambitious buildings were being erected in this country at the beginning of the 
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18th century, and the decoration of grand staircases and great halls was mainly 
entrusted to foreign masters. Antonio Verrio (1639-1707), who was born in 
South Italy and worked for a lime in France, is represented by a sketch for 
the Banqueting House at Hampton Court Palace, where he carried out some 
of his best-known work. Louis Laguerre (1663-1721), who was born and trained 
in France, worked for a time as Vcrrio’s assistant after his arrival in England. 
The sketch by him shown here is for an independent commission for the Duke 
of Devonshire at Chatsworth. Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini (1675-1741), a 
Venetian who worked for a time in England, is represented by a sketch for 
the decoration of a dome. Since this hears a signature and the date 1710, it 
may have some connection with the competition for the decoration of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, for it was in this year that the artist was chosen to carry out the 
scheme, and Pellegrini was one of those invited to submit designs. It is said 
that Wren would have preferred to employ Pellegrini, but, as is well known, 
the commission was given to Sir James Thornhill (1675-1735), the only English- 
born painter then able to hold his own with the artists trained in decorative 
painting on the Continent. Three oil sketches for mural decoration by Thornhill 
will be found here, one of them being for his well-known work in the Great 
Hall at Greenwich Hospital, The designs showing the Apotheosis of Venus 
and Aeneas before Dido were perhaps made for Canons, the seat of Lord 
Chandos. The large canvas by Marco and Sebastiano Ricci is of cognate 
interest. It comes from a series of ten oil-paintings by various hands com¬ 
memorating distinguished Englishmen by representation of imaginary tombs ; 
these were painted in Venice and sent to Goodwood to decorate the Duke of 
Richmond’s dining-room there. 

The efTect of mural painting in its entirety is seen, in a special sense, in the 
adjoining Octagon Court. The painted room there rc-erected, signed by the 
water-colourist Paul Sandby (1725-1809) and dated 1793, was completed in 
two months “with singular happiness” for Sir Nigel Greslcy, 7th Bart., in his 
house at Drakelowe Hall, Derbyshire. The landscape walls were intended to 
give the occupants the impression of sitting in the open air with mountain 
vistas about them. Such naturalism in England, sometimes fashionable at the 
time of the “romantic” movement, in private houses as in London exhibitions, 
may be contrasted with the optical devices of Italian perspective, as seen in 
S. Satiro, Milan (where the apse is illusory), and other interiors and ornaments 
of the 15th century and after (as the tarsia panel No. 150-1878 in Room 20). 


(47b). W ORKS BY JOHN CONSTABLE. (Now on view in Rooms 9 
and 10.) The unrivalled collection of works by John Constable belonging to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum derives chiefly from the gift made in 1888 by his 
daughter Isabel, in her own name and on behalf of her sister Maria Louisa and 
her brother Lionel Bicknell; the gift comprised 98 oil-paintings, chiefly sketches, 
300 drawings and water-colours and three sketch-books. The Museum already 
owmed six superb paintings by the artist, forming part of the Sheepshanks Gift 
(1857) and in 1900 Mr. Henry Vaughan crowned the collection by the bequest 
of the tw^o celebrated full-size oil sketches for the Leaping Horse and The Hay 
fVain, which had long been on loan to the Museum. 

Works not on exhibition in this gallery will, if available, be shown to visitors 
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who apply at the Print Room, Room 71 (First Floor), where full catalogues 
of the collection may be consulted. 

John Constable was born at East Bergholt, Suffolk, on lith June, 1776. 
He was the fourth child ot Golding Constable, a mill owner in easy circum¬ 
stances. In spite of early evidence of a fondness for sketching and painting, 
his father destined him for a professional or business career. He did in fact 
spend a year in his father’s mill. But, after further hesitation, he became a 
student in the Academy schools in 1800. He then settled in London and 
devoted himself uninterruptedly to the slow maturing of his art. 

Once his career had been decided, his family advised him to concenirate 
upon portrait painting, and he undertook many such commissions througiiout 
his life as a means of earning money. But his reflective childhood in the open 
air had imbued him with a profound joy in nature and in particular in the 
scenery of the Stour Valiev where he was born, “ flierc is room enough,” he 
wrote in 1802, “for a natural painter”, and the task lie set himself was to fill 
that gap, and to bring landscape painting to a new perfection. 

In 1811 Constable fell in love with Maria Bickneil, but her [parents were 
opposed to the marriage of their daughter, who had financial expectalions, 
to a painter who was not making much headway. Tlic lovers waited live years. 
They then took the advice of his good friend Arciideacon Fisher, and were 
married witliout Mr. Bicknell’s consent in 1816. The marriage was complete!)' 
happy, but Mrs. Constable was never strong, and when she died of con¬ 
sumption in 1828 Constable wrote, ”1 cannot recover my lost happiness”. 

For many years he had been battling, at first with good hopes of success, 
but latterly with resigned pessimism, for the public recognition in England 
I hat he knew he deserved. When the title of R.A. was somewhat grudgingly 
bestowed on him in 1829, less than three months after his wife's death, he felt 
that it had come too late. Yet he was already well known in France, for his 
picture The Hay Wain was exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1824 and had an 
immediate and far reaching effect on the French school of landscape painters. 

Constable died suddenly on 1st April, 1837, at the age of 60. His seven 
children all survived him. Since his death the originality and integrity of his 
art have been better understood, and he is now rightly ranked with the greatest 
landscape painters of all times. 

The Primary Collection of Water-Colours is in Room 71. 


(48). THE RAPHAEL CARTOONS. The seven cartoons by Raphael 
(1483-1520) exhibited here are amongst the most important surviving examples 
of High Renaissance art. They are lent by H.M. The Queen. Ten such cartoons 
were commissioned by Pope Leo X, as the designs for tapestries, mainly 
illustrating episodes in the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul, which were to be 
hung in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican on ceremonial occasions. The first 
payment for the cartoons was made to Raphael in June 1515 and the last in 
December 1516. Upon completion the designs were sent to Brussels, where 
Pieter van Aelst wove from them the original set of tapestries, rich with gold 
and silver thread, which after many vicissitudes arc now on exhibition in the 
Vatican Picture Gallery. 
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Further sets were made from the designs, in Brussels and elsewhere, through¬ 
out the 16th century. In 1623 the seven cartoons now exhibited (which arc 
all of the original ten known to remain intact) were purchased for £300 at 
Genoa for Prince Charles, later King Charles I of England, to be used in the 
newly founded Mortlake tapestry works. The cartoons, which were reserved 
for Cromwell during the Commonwealth, became the property of Charles II 
at the Restoration, and since that time have remained in the Royal Collection. 
The Mortlake tapestry works ceased production at the end of the 17th century, 
and at about this time the strips into which the cartoons had been separated 
for the convenience of the weavers were reassembled. The designs were then 
first regarded primarily as works of art in their own right rather than models 
for weaving, and a special gallery was set aside for them in Wren’s new buildings 
at Hampton Court Palace. In 1865 Queen Victoria consented to the transfer 
of the cartoons on loan to this Museum, where they have remained ever since 
by gracious permission of successive sovereigns. 

The cartoons are executed in sized colours on paper, a technique akin to 
water-colour painting. The work of painting the cartoons from Raphael’s 
designs was entrusted in part to his pupils, especially Giulio Romano and 
Gian Francesco Penni, but modern authorities believe that Raphael had a 
larger share in the actual execution than was at one time supposed. The surface 
has subsequently been restored in places, notably at the beginning of the 
18th century when the cartoons were reassembled from the strips. 

The artists of the High Renaissance, and none more than Raphael, had 
acquired complete mastery in drawing the human figure and composing scenes 
in which many participants are engaged in expressive action. They enriched 
their work with allusions to the sculpture and architecture of classical antiquity, 
from which they had learned much of their own art. The Raphael Cartoons 
are the most sustained and monumental application of these principles to the 
history of early Christianity, unrivalled in their clarity of structure and colour, 
their serenity of mood and the imaginative force of their interpretation of the 
Scriptural stories. 

In addition to the seven original cartoons by Raphael, a Mortlake tapestry 
of the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, lent by the Duke of Buccleuch, and the 
velvet and cloth of gold papal canopy bearing the arms of Pope Leo XI, usually 
known as the Medici Pall, are on exhibition in the court. 

{Note : It is in this court that the Museum concerts take place.) 


(49) . RECENT ACQUISITIONS. In this room objects recently acquired 
by the Museum are exhibited before being transferred to their appropriate 
positions in the other galleries. 

(50) . ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP¬ 
TURE. For reasons of space, only a small part of the Museum’s large 
and representative collection of architectural details has been accommodated 
in the Primary Galleries. This room therefore contains a number of objects 
which, on their own merits, must be regarded as of primary quality. 
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The architectural specimens in the east end of the hall originate mainly in 
Tuscany, while those in the west end of the hall, with one exception, originate 
in Central and Northern Italy. 

The founder of Florence Renaissance architecture is Filippo Brunelleschi 
(1377-1446). In such works as the loggia of the Ospedale degli Innocent!, the 
Pazzi chapel and the Old Sacristy of San Lorenzo in Florence, Brunelleschi 
created an elegant classical style, which depends for its effect on an unerring 
use of interval and on the contrast between the white wall surface and the 
grey sandstone {pietra scrend) of the mouldings and supports. This style per¬ 
sisted for more than half a century after Brunelleschi’s death. 

One of its latest and most distinguished exponents was Giuliano da Sangallo 
(1445-1516), who is represented in this collection by the tribune of the church 
of Santa Chiara in Florence, built into the cast end of the hall. This is the only 
major example of Italian 15th century architecture outside Italy. It seems to 
date from 1493, and is contemporary with one of Sangallo’s most celebrated 
works, the cloister of Santa Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi. Three years earlier 
Giuliano da Sangallo had been engaged on an important secular commission, 
the construction of the Palazzo Gondi in Florence. From the principal stair¬ 
way of this palace come fourteen step-ends, carved with birds and beasts, 
probably executed under Sangallo’s supervision and perhaps from his designs. 
From the time of Bruneileschi on, reliefs in polychrome enamelled terracotta 
were introduced to lend colour and emphasis to the architectural forms. An 
example of this is the frieze of cherub heads in the tribune of Santa Chiara. 
Four enamelled terracotta roundels shown on the north and south walls 
originally decorated another well-known Florentine palace, the Palazzo 
Guadagni designed between 1504 and 1506 by Giuliano da Sangallo’s con¬ 
temporary Cronaca (1457-1508). Related to these works, and dating respectively 
from the last decade of the 15th and the early 16th century, are the arch of an 
altar, traditionally given to the sculptor Benedetto da Majano, and possibly 
designed by his brother Giuliano (1432-1490), and a more heavily ornamented 
wall fountain in the style of the architect and sculptor Benedetto da Rovezzano 
(1474-1552). 

Of the Florentine architects who span the late 15 th and early 16th centuries 
one of the most remarkable is Baccio d’Agnolo (1462-1543), who was respon¬ 
sible, after 1490, for carving the elaborate cantoria for the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, shown on the north wall of this hall. Two 16th century Floren¬ 
tine chimney-pieces form a bridge in time between this work and the late 16th 
century fountain shown in the centre of the room. The most remarkable of 
the North Italian chimney-pieces is shown at the west end of the west part 
of the hall. Produced in Padua in the last quarter of the 15th century, it is 
decorated with elaborate hunting scenes. In Venice the mediums employed by 
architects and sculptors differ from those used by their Tuscan counterparts. 
In place of the Tuscan pietra serena, we have Istrian stone, often incrusted with 
coloured marbles, as in a 16th century wall fountain and tomb set up in this 
room. The balcony of the Palazzo Pola at Treviso, of which three sections are 
shown, is a fine example of this technique. Another characteristic North Italian 
medium is the red Verona marble, which is used in two well-heads, tlie larger 
Veronese, the smaller and finer Venetian from the first half of the 15th century. 
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Throughout Emilia, and to a lesser extent elsewhere in Northern Italy, wide¬ 
spread use was made of terracotta for decorative purposes. Examples of this 
are a frieze from the exterior of a palace, decorated with scenes from the legend 
of Hercules, and a number of terracotta corbels and capitals. The seaport of 
Genoa possessed its own characteristic medium in slate (pietra di lavagna), of 
which the carved doorways (^f palaces and churches were frequently made. 
Two complete doorways in this medium and three narrative reliefs designed 
lo surmount doorways are shown. All of these are associabic with the studio 
of the Gaggini, Also from Genoa comes a marble doorway in the centre of the 
same wall, carved by two Lombard sculptors active in Liguria in the first 
quarter of the 16th century. 

Also in Room 50 is the study collection of Italian Sculpture. In the corridor 
separating the east and west sections of the room is the study collection of 
Italian marble and terracotta reliefs. Adjacent, at the top of the stairs leading 
from it, is tlie study collection of Italian Gothic Sculpture. 

(52-54). ENGLISH FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE ARTS 
(1500-1660). Primary Collections. 

Most of tlic objects in these rooms were made between c. 1500 and 1625, 
with a few examples of later date. They illustrate tlie infiltration of Renaissance 
ideas of form and subject matter into English art, at first in amalgamation with 
Gothic motifs, later in a purer form, but wnth distinctively national features. 
As he surveys the elaborate decoration of woodcarving and embroidery, it will 
be borne in upon the visitor that the Elizabethan age was a nouveau riche 
age—rich in ornament, extravagant in ideas, no less than in material prosperity. 
England had lingered in the Gothic twilight of the Middle Ages long after the 
great movement of the Renaissance had swept from Italy over Western Europe. 
When the Renaissance came to England it was not as a gradual process of 
awakening but in full flood. To slake their keen intellectual thirst, men drank 
greedily of the new ideas that poured in. The arts and literature of Greece 
and Rome, mediated through Italy, France and the Netherlands, were pressed 
into the service of their contemporary Jives. King Edward VFs Principal 
Secretary of State has his walls painted with the story of Cupid and Psyche, 
the story of Lucrcce is worked into a table carpet. It is small wonder that, 
faced with such an Eldorado, artists and craftsmen threw their sense of pro¬ 
portion and just measure to the winds and revelled rather in sheer exuberance 
of decorative fantasy. 

In literature some measure was imposed by the mighty genius of Shakespeare, 
which was vast enough to assimilate even this wealth of new ideas. But in the 
arts ornateness reigned supreme. The objects in these rooms show how in all 
the branches of the minor arts—in textiles, costumes, furniture, metalwork, 
and glass, the Elizabethan had a horror of the undecorated surface and the 
unfilled void. In default of a native pictorial tradition, the motives for the 
scenes depicted in tapestry and metalwork, and the ornament which proliferates 
over chairs, beds and carpets, were borrowed mainly from Netherlandish 
sources and arc thus a second-hand version of Italian discoveries. Yet the results 
are saved from disaster by their gaiety of colour and vitality of design. 
Elizabethan art is the perfect antidote for an age of austerity and, apart from 
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its intrinsic richness and its reflection of greater models, it has for us the 
associative value of mirroring the greatest period in our history. Such a glove 
as shown here was given by Queen Elizabeth to her favourite buccaneer, 
George Cliflord, third Earl of Cumberland ; in such clothing and amid such 
furniture moved the Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 

Finally, in the miniature paintings of Nicholas Hilliard, shown in the first 
case on the left in Room 55, the age provided a native art which, in its gentle 
and amorous treatment of physical beauty, its delicacy, freshness and rhythmic 
grace, is wholly English, and remains without parallel. 

(55 & 57a). PORTRAIT MINIATURES. The miniatures are grouped b> 
date in these rooms as follows : Room 55 (1540 -1750) ; Room 57a (1750— 
1850), and form part of the newly arranged Primary Collections. The Museiirii 
houses the national collection of British miniatures and displays a comprehensive 
and characteristic series of works by British miniaturists from mid-16th century 
to about 1850. The miniatures on slunv are selected to show the fmest examples 
in the collections and to represent tlic most important artists. Those not on 
show--a considerably greater number than tiiosc actually exhibited—are kept 
in the Reserve Miniature Cabinet. Tins may be consulted on application in. 
the Print Room, Room 71, where catalogues of the whole collection may ais(^ 
be seen. Recent acquisitions and a collection lent by Mr. Bernard Falk are 
usually on view in Rooms 41 and 47. 

Portrait miniatures combine all the fascination of large-scale portraiture 
with the intimacy and richness of jewellery. In a selection such as this it is 
possible to trace the varying changes of fashion in clothing and coiffure no 
less than the differing aspects of personality which succeeding generations 
emphasised. For the British, with their ingrained delight in portraits, which 
they value as much for their personal revelations as for their historical interest, 
have cultivated the art of the miniature over a longer period of time and 
brought it to a higher pitch than any other country. The founder of the 
national school was Hans Holbein the Younger and, as the portraits of Anne 
of Cleves and Mrs. Pemberton displayed here attest, his achievement has 
never been surpassed. The glories of the Elizabethan age, its ornate costume 
equally with its swashbuckling and flamboyant men and women, are reflected 
in the miniatures of Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver. Hilliard’s Young man 
leaning against a tree among roses might have been painted as an illustration 
to any of the sonnet sequences of the time. 

Isaac Oliver’s son, Peter Oliver, heralds in the 17th century in which the 
lyrical quality and an attractively archaic flavour give place to a sterner 
psychology and an emphasis on niggcdness of character in the sitter. John 
Hoskins reflects the manner of Van Dyck in his later work, and ,unongst the 
many excellent miniaturists of the Commonwealth and Restoration, Samuel 
Cooper stands pre-eminent for the subtlety of his characterisation and the 
forccfulness with which he interprets personality. 

The early 18th century in England was a dull period for large-scale painting, 
and the influence of Kneller pervades the miniatures of Bernard Lens and the 
admirable enamels of Zincke. Then, after 1750, the remarkable portraits (4‘ 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney and their contemporaries are paralleled by 
scintillating miniatures by Cosway, Smart, Meyer, Crosse, Engieheart, and 
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many others of lesser renown but almost comparable brilliance. If sometimes 
more superficial than earlier miniatures, the gaiety and elegance of works by 
tliese masters entitle them to high praise. 

Nineteenth-century miniature painting began with the romantic and senti¬ 
mental. This phase was succeeded by the solid competence of Sir William Ross 
and the French prettiness of Rochard. Then the advent of photography removed 
the economic foundation from an art which was in any case beginning to 
anticipate the daguerreotype in appearance and form. 

(56-58)- ENGLISH FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE 
ARTS (1660-1750). Primary Collections. These galleries illustrate the history 
of the decorative arts in England between 1660 and 1750—a period of constant 
change and creative energy. Gallery No. 56 contains some of the products of 
the great artistic revival that took place during the second half of the 17th 
century. The widespread revolt against puritanical austerity was led by a 
prodigal and luxury-loving king whose taste had been formed in France and 
Holland. The example set by his court of “a politer way of living” was followed 
by many of his richer subjects, whose lavish patronage stimulated native skill 
and attracted talent from abroad. Craftsmanship had lately arrived at a 
degree of accomplishment rivalling Continental standards, and the ferment 
caused by foreign fashions and competition produced a highly exuberant style 
in which ornament tended to predominate over form. In furniture this trend is 
exemplified in the elaborately carved stand of the japanned cabinet (W.29-1912) 
and the mirror above (W.37-1949) ; while in silver it expressed itself in intricate 
embossed decoration as in the Calvcrley toilet service (240-240m-1879) and the 
garniture from the Ashburnham Collection (M.46-46b-1914). The same delight 
in enrichment and aversion to plain surfaces is perceptible in the new art ol* 
marquetry (as distinct from inlay), of which the collections contain some 
admirable examples. 

Many foreigners, among them such prominent craftsmen and designers as 
Grinling Gibbons, Daniel Marot and Paul Lamerie, worked in England through¬ 
out the period, particularly after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
strong Continental flavour which these immigrants imparted to our native 
design can be distinguished in much of the furniture, silver and pottery 
exhibited ; the magnificent state bed from Melville House (W.35-1949), for 
example, is strongly reminiscent of Daniel Marot’s designs. 

Another influence was no less potent. A repertory of exotic decorative motives 
became available to craftsmen and designers through the large consignments 
of porcelain, lacquer and textiles which began to arrive from China soon after 
the stabilisation of the Empire under the K’ang Hsi dynasty in 1662. The new 
taste manifested itself over the whole decorative field—in the art of “japanning” 
(the European imitation of Oriental lacquer), in the Chinamen and pagodas 
which appear in the chasing of silver, in tapestries, and, above all, in pottery, 
which henceforth reveals signs of a persistent attempt to rival the spirit and 
character of the Chinese prototypes ; though the secret of manufacturing true 
porcelain eluded European experimenters until mid-Georgian times. 

At the end of the century a marked reaction set in—ornament began to be 
subordinate to form. In furniture the new style, associated with the name of 
Queen Anne, is based upon the principle of contrasted curves, and in place 
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of lavish carving and marquetry there is a reliance on finely figured walnut 
and other veneers. Contemporary silver achieves its effect through beauty of 
outline, skilfully enhanced by mouldings and faceting. This period is represented 
in Room 57. 

Some years after the death of the Queen this style of formal simplicity was 
succeeded by a new manner, baroque in conception and based upon French 
and Italian models. In the domestic arts this was the complement of the Palladian 
style in architecture. The furniture made in this manner is characterised by the 
use of architectural elements—columns, entablatures, terminal figures and heavy 
scrolled supports. Mahogany was replacing walnut as the fashionable material 
and in rooms of state a lavish use w^as made of gilding. Fine examples of this 
type of furniture are the looking-glass (W.86-1911) designed by William Kent 
(1684-1748) for Frederick, Prince of Wales, the side-table (W.6-1933) from 
Ditchley designed by the architect Henry Flitcroft (1697-1769), and another 
{W.30-1947) by James Moore, the cabinet-maker, from Stowe. 

By 1750, which marks the end of the period covered on this floor, all the 
decorative arts had begun to succumb to the rococo, a style of French origin 
imbued with caprice and fantasy and based upon asymmetrical motives 
and broken curves. In interior decoration the Music Room from old Norfolk 
House, by Mathew Brettingham (1699-1769), represents the work of a designer 
intent upon capturing the spirit of French rocaille. In silver the Newdegate 
centre-piece (M,149-1919) is a chef d*oeuvre of Paul Lameric, an artist whose 
versatility enabled him to work with consummate ability in the several styles 
which succeeded each other during his long career from 1712 to 1751. The 
baroque and rococo phases are illustrated in Gallery No. 58. 

The domestic aspect of these stylistic trends may be studied in the three 
well-known panelled rooms from No. 3 Clifford’s Inn (about 1686), No. 26 
Hatton Garden (about 1730) and No. 5 George Street (1750-1760). They have 
each been furnished in a manner as far as possible characteristic of their period 
and appropriate to their style of architecture. The splendid gilt music room 
w^as removed from Norfolk House just before the war. 

A pavilion adjoining Gallery No. 57 contains a selection of about 150 of 
the best miniatures, English and Continental, dating from about 1750 to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Miniatures from the age of Nicholas Hilliard 
to that of Samuel Cooper are on view in Room 55. 

For continuation of these Primary galleries turn left on the landing ami 
up the stairs to Room 125. 

(62). ENGLISH SCULPTURE. This room contains the study collection 
of English sculpture. Other examples of English sculpture can be seen in the 
Primary Galleries (Rooms 43, 23, 24 and 121 to 126). 

Mediaeval 

Owing to the iconoclasm of the Reformers, little English mediaeval sculpture 
remains in this country apart from monuments in churches or sculpture actually 
in position on buildings. The Museum collections of this period are, therefore, 
very limited. Apart from a few fragments of capitals and corbels, study material 
largely consists of the magnificent collection of English alabasters. Most of 
these come from the collection of over two hundred examples presented to 
the Museum by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A. 
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Alabaster, or gypsum, was first used for sculpture in England during the 
12th century. During the 14th and 15th centuries the carving in alabaster of 
devotional images and panels (generally known as “tables”) for altarpieces 
became an important industry in London, Nottingham, York and other centres. 
The alabaster was quarried at Chellaston (Derbyshire) and Tutbury (Staflbrd- 
shire). After the Reformation the manufacture of images and “tables” came 
to an end, though tombs of alabaster continued to be made. 

During the period of greatest activity between about 1340 and the Refor¬ 
mation a considerable export trade in altarpieces and images was carried on. 
After the Reformation, moreover, a certain number of alabasters that escaped 
destruction in England were exported to the Continent and sold. As a result, 
numerous examples of English alabaster work are to be seen today all over 
Europe in churches and museums. In England they are comparatively rare. 

Most of the alabasters in the present exhibition belonged originally to some 
altarpiece such as the one shown in Room 24 (A.89-19I9), though some 
were intended to stand alone as, for instance, the early Annunciation with the 
Crucifix (A. 193-1946). All were originally painted and gilded ; and most were 
enclosed, either singly or in scries, in a decorated wooden housing. The subjects 
usually illustrated were the Passion, the Life of the Virgin, Saints and Martyrs. 

The examples exhibited here have been divided into two main date groups. 
Those representing the early period (between about 1340 and 1420) show the 
industry at its best. The earliest of these are distinguished by their moulded 
edges and low relief, the less early by their embattled tops. Those in the late 
period (between about 1420 and 1520) show, in general, a lower quality of 
carving and design, caused partly by the mass production methods adopted 
by the alabaster men and partly by the general decadence that characterises 
English 15th century sculpture. 

Post'Renaissance 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the main activity of English sculptors was 
canalised in the magnificent scries of church monuments that cover the whole 
span of the period, and in portait busts. Representative portrait busts and 
preparatory sketches for monuments are shown in this room. 

From the reign of Charles I till the late 18th century, travelled patrons 
favoured French, Netherlandish or Italian sculptors ; and it will be noticed 
that many of the works shown are by artists who were either visitors to England, 
or foreign born. (See also Room 126 which contains important examples of 
English sculpture, 1660-1800.) 

(63) . EUROPEAN SMALL SCULPTURE. This room contains the 
study collection of European carvings in ivory, boxwood, etc. ; also wax 
sculptures. Other examples can be seen in the Primary Galleries. 

(64) . ITALIAN BRONZES AND MEDALS. Study collections. 

Apart from the notable bronze statuettes shown in the primary galleries, 

the Museum owns an important study collection of Italian bronzes. This 
consists of two parts, the first statuettes from the Department of Sculpture, 
and the second utensils from the Department of Metalwork (door knockers, 
inkstands, candlesticks, mortars, etc.). Both parts are shown together in this 
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room, which affords a comprehensive survey of this branch of Renaissance art. 
With them is exhibited a smaller range of German, Flemish and French bronze 
statuettes. Northern bronzes in the Department of Metalwork are shown in 
Room 84. At the end of Room 64 are the study collections of medals and 
plaquettes, cameos and reliefs in mother-of-pearl. 

(65-67). ENGLISH DOMESTIC SILVER. The collection of English 
domestic silver is exhibited in Rooms 65 to 67, and provides the best intro- 
duction to the subject available to the public, though the more important 
pieces are exhibited in the primary collections. It is arranged chronologically, 
beginning in Room 65, proceeding along the side next the windows in Rooms 
66 and 67 and returning to opposite the starting point along the wall side of 
the room. 

Very little English mediaeval plate has survived, but amongst the pieces 
exhibited is the Pusey Horn which, though having an ancient legendary con¬ 
nection with Cnut, only received its silver-gilt mounts in the 15th century. 
There are also representative examples of silver-mounted mazers, a form of 
turned maple-wood drinking-bowl which was widely used by the middle classes 
in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The Renaissance began to affect English silver in the second quarter of the 
16th century. The Howard Grace Cup, of 1525, is still mainly mediaeval, though 
showing some Renaissance details. There is a good representative collection 
of Elizabethan silver which is characterised by the free use of adaptations of 
the printed sheets of designs and ornament issued by the German silversmiths. 
German influence declined during the first quarter of the 17th century and 
about the same time it became less usual to gild plate. Covered cups having a 
fmial in the form of a “pyramid” (nowadays called a steeple), are very charac¬ 
teristic of this period, as are also small goblets on slender baluster stems. 
Silver of the reign of Charles I is now rare, as much of the best of it was melted 
down during the Civil War in order to provide funds for King or Parliament. 
The simplicity of much of the w'ork done during the Commonwealth reflects 
the stringency of the times. Though the foreign silversmiths had fled the country 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, English silversmiths w'ere not entirely cut 
off from Continental developments as they continued to buy imported sheets 
of engraved designs and ornament (mainly produced in Holland). The forms 
and types of ornament which were to constitute the Charles II style were in 
fact mostly already in use w^hen the Restoration ushered in a boom period 
and the public started to spend lavishly on plate. Though glass was displacing 
silver for wine-cups, fresh uses were found for silver in the service of the new'K 
fashionable beverages tea, coffee and chocolate. The collection includes the 
earliest known silver tea-pot (1670) and coflee-pot (1680), both of which arc 
relics of the East India Company. Dutch and French influence is very visible 
in the work of this period and is partly due to the return of foreign craftsmen 
to this country now that better times had come. Scandinavian influence can be 
traced in some fine tankards with ball feet made in N.E. England (good 
examples are shown from York and Newcastle). The influence of the East 
India Company is shown by many pieces embossed or engraved with Chinese 
or Indian motifs, though showing little real appreciation of Oriental art. 
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Towards the close of the century there was a very considerable influx of 
Huguenot silversmiths who had been driven out of France by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685. Public taste favoured the work 
of the immigrants who showed a genius for using plain forms with simple 
mouldings and faceting. Their lavish use of cast work contrasted with the 
embossing still widely used by the English craftsmen who felt the effects of the 
competition of the Huguenots until they had learnt to adapt their own work. 
The collection is still rather weak in important examples of Huguenot work 
but that of the English silversmiths is fairly well represented. At the close of 
the 17th century the government found it difficult to get bullion for conversion 
into silver currency and attributed the scarcity of silver to the excessive manu¬ 
facture of plate. As a remedy the standard for silver was raised from 92.5 per 
cent to 95.8 per cent which was called the New Sterling or Britanuia Standard. 
This attempt to restrict the manufacture of plate by raising the price of the 
raw material does not appear to have had much effect. Many silversmiths 
disliked the new standard for technical reasons but it was not until 1720 that 
it became legal to use the old Sterling Standard (though the Britannia Standard 
still remains legal). The extreme simplicity of silver during the reign of Anne 
was considerably modified during that of her successor. It was not, however, 
until the reign of George II that a real change of fashion becomes marked. 
In place of the ordered simplicity of the silver of the reigns of Anne and 
George I, the silversmiths of the mid-Georgian period offered irregular forms 
and complicated decoration. The classic motifs of the Rococo style are the 
broken scroll and shell work but it will be found that Chinese designs and 
naturalistic floral sprays were hardly less popular. 

The excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum enabled the learned world 
in the latter half of the 18th century to obtain a much better idea of classical 
art. The Adam brothers did much to spread the new love of Graeco-Roman 
art and in about 1770 English silversmiths embarked whole-heartedly on the 
new style. Though modelled on classical forms the silver of the Adam Period 
did not really imitate Graeco-Roman silver (of which not much was yet known). 
After 1800 interest was focussed more on the more solid forms of Roman 
Imperial art but Regency plate was not by any means entirely classical in 
inspiration. The silversmiths ranged quite widely in search of inspiration and 
there was a revival of the Rococo style and of chinoiserie as well. The collection 
at present hardly touches the silver of the Romantic Period. 

(68-69). CONTINENTAL DOMESTIC SILVER. Rooms 68-69 con¬ 
tain the collections of Continental domestic silver, which are arranged according 
to nationalities. In Room 68 is the German silver which comprises some late 
mediaeval examples and includes a fair representation of the work of the 
silversmiths of Augsburg and Nuremberg whose designs set the fashions for 
plate all over Northern Europe during the 16th century. The work of the 17th 
century is also well shown, but there are only a few examples of the artistically 
less important 18th century. 

The plate of the Scandinavian countries is very well represented. The Russian 
silver includes examples of the characteristically Russian bratinas and kovshs 
as well as plate made in Russia in the 17th and 18th centuries after German 
or Scandinavian models. 
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Cases of Italian silver are on either side of the entrance to Room 69. There 
are two mediaeval bowls perhaps from the Venetian dominions, and a superb 
late 16th century Venetian ewer and basin. 

French silversmiths’ work made before the 19th century is rare, owing to the 
destruction during the latter years of Louis XIV and then again during the 
Revolution. The collection is regrettably wanting in important pieces. 

The plate of the important century in the history of art in the Low Countries, 
which followed the war of Dutch independence is represented by characteristic 
pieces (the really fine examples are in the Primary Collection). 

The collection of Spanish and Portuguese plate, on the other side of the 
gallery, includes the most representative collection of the work of the 15th 
and 16th centuries to be seen north of the Pyrenees. Portuguese 17th century 
plate in the Indian style is also well illustrated. 

(70-73). EXHIBITION GALLERIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGRAVING, ILLUSTRATION AND DESIGN. 

These galleries are used for displaying selections from the large collections 
of graphic art stored in the Department. They are sometimes used for loan 
exhibitions, and during 1956 they will be occupied by a selection of w^ater- 
colours in the Department of Paintings. The entrance to the Print Room (see 
page 103) and to the Departmental Ofiices, is in Room 71. 


(74-West). THE ART OF THE BOOK. The exhibits in this gallery, 
chosen from the Library collections, show examples of the four main branches 
of the Art of the Book—manuscripts, printing, illustration and binding. The 
gallery is divided into three sections. In the first, approached from the staircase 
at the Exhibition Road Entrance, are mediaeval illuminated manuscripts, 
modern manuscripts of calligraphic interest, 16th century printed writing 
manuals, and a small group of Islamic manuscripts and bindings. The second 
and largest section contains the exhibition of bookbindings, printed and 
illustrated books. The third section of the gallery, leading to the Department 
of Engraving, has been furnished as a library with books, manuscripts of 
literary interest, drawings and portraits from the Dyce and Forster Bequests 
and material illustrating the history of type design. 

MANUSCRIPTS, WRITING AND ILLUMINATION. Man’s earliest attempt to 
record his thoughts was by means of pictures. Alphabets are the conventional¬ 
ised forms of such pictures ; handwriting the drawing of these pictures at speed. 
The handwriting of Western Europe developed from the rapid cursive and 
the formal Latin square capitals of the late Roman Empire. By the time of St. 
Jerome, 4th~5th century A.D., a new rounded bookhand, known as the ‘uncial’, 
had been evolved by monastic scribes. In the following century this letter was 
modified, through cursive influence, to a mixed form, called ‘half uncial’. An 
increasing scarcity of vellum necessitated a yet smaller, narrower script, resulting 
in the production of the great mediaeval contribution to handwriting, the 
Carolingian minuscule, as practised in the scriptorium at Tours in the 9th 
century, from which most mediaeval writing was derived. By the 13th century 
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this rounded script had disintegrated everywhere into local varieties of a pointed 
‘black-letter’, but in Italy at the beginning of the 15th century scholars copying 
classical texts from Carolingian originals introduced the humanist script which 
w'as to serve as the model for ‘roman’ type. 

The earliest post-classical manuscripts were without illustration, but the use 
of pictures to elucidate or decorate the text was soon adopted from classical 
and Byzantine models. Illumiiuition, which is a compound of illustration and 
ornament, was executed with gold and colours, the former a Byzantine impor¬ 
tation, The craft was highly specialised in tlie monastic scriptoria where 
illuminated Gospels, Missals, Books of Hours and other liturgical books were 
produced. The design of the miniature was first drawn in outline by the master 
artist ; a covering of sized clay was applied to the vellum within the design, the 
gold was then laid on and burnished. The final stage was the application of 
colour, usually red and blue but also yellow, green and pink ; the design of 
initial letters, marginal ornaments and rubrication was done by assistants. 
Carolingian styles spread to the abbeys of France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, and to England wherein the 10th century a notable school of illumination 
flourished at Winchester. During the later Middle Ages specific national styles 
were developed ; the stages of their evolution may be recognised in the successive 
changes of the decorative borders, growing out of the extended terminal endings 
of initials, in the representation of drapery folds and in the increasingly pictorial 
character of the miniature paintings. The illuminated manuscripts on show in 
this gallery are exclusively from the 14th-16th centuries. 

Other examples of illuminated manuscripts are on view in the Primary 
Collections of Early Mediaeval and Northern Gothic Art (Rooms 23-24, 43), 
and Islamic Art (Corridor, Room 47b). 

PRINTING, In Europe the first steps in printing books from moveable types 
appear to have been made, in Germany and Holland, about 1440. The first 
masterpiece, the Gutenberg 42-linc Bible, was published at Mainz in 1456. 

The aim of the early printers was to copy as closely as possible the traditional 
lay-out and letter design of the scribe. In the North they reproduced the pre¬ 
valent angular ‘black-letter’, or gothic, type in its many local varieties ; in Italy 
they preferred the rounded ‘littcra antiqua’ evolved by humanist scholars from 
the Carolingian minuscule. From the formal and informal styles of this hand 
our familiar ‘roman’ and ‘italic’ types have been evolved. 

The finest early roman type was designed by Nicolas Jenson, a Frenchman, 
and used at Venice in 1470. This open, stately letter has been a pattern of 
roman founts ever since, but it had two defects : the capitals were too large 
in proportion to the lower case, and the whole extravagant of space. These 
shortcomings were corrected in a roman fount designed by Francesco Griffo 
for Aldus and used by him in 1499. It was Aldus who first introduced the 
space-saving italic letter, also designed by Griffo, in his pocket editions of the 
classics. 

In the early 16th century ascendancy in the arts passed to France. New 
roman founts, based on the Aldine model and associated with the name of the 
type-designer Claude Gararaond, were used at the Paris presses of Simon de 
Colines and Robert Estienne, and were successfully combined with the italic 
cut by Robert Granjon about 1540. 
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Except in Holland, where Garamond types were copied in the handsome 
founts of Christopher van Dyck of Amsterdam, there was no advance in 
typographical design during the 17th century. Dutch founts were much used 
in England, forming the model for the new roman type cut by Caslon in 1722. 

At the close of the I7Lh century Louis XIV ordered new types for the 
Imprimerie Royale ; romain du roi\ a precise, condensed letter with unbracketed 
serifs foreshadowing ‘modern face’, was cut by Philippe Grandjcan about I7(X). 
‘Modern face’ which, in contrast to ‘Old face’, has a thinner, longer serif, and 
marked contrast in thickness of stem and hair lines, was evolved by 18th century 
printers such as Fournier, Baskcrville, Bodoni and Didot. 

Early 19th century printing was characterised generally by a neglect of type 
design and an excess of ornament. In 1891 William Morris drew attention to 
the deplorable condition of the art by publication of his ‘Golden’ type modelled 
on Jenson’s roman. With the exception of the types of Edward Johnston, Eric 
Gill and Mr. Stanley Morison, almost all recent English types have been revivals 
of old models. 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION AND DECORATION. Decoration of the printed book 
may be applied externally, forming part of the technique of bookbinding, or 
internally to the pages of text, where it falls into two main categories : pictorial 
illustration interpreting the story or contents of the book, and non-pictorial 
devices such as ornamental title-pages, borders, head and tail-pieces introduced 
for decorative eflect. In early printed books no attempt was made to alter the 
style of decoration developed in illuminated manuscripts. The printer took 
the place of the scribe, but initial letters, miniature paintings and sometimes 
whole borders continued to be executed by professional illuminators. Even 
when wood blocks engraved in relief and printed simultaneously with the 
text were used to meet the increased demand for illustrated books, the pictures 
were frequently coloured by hand to resemble manuscripts. This early woodcut 
illustration which preserved the Gothic tradition is found mainly in books 
from the printing presses established by German and Netherlandish craftsmen 
in their own and other countries. In Italy the Renaissance humanists’ dislike 
of the mediaeval appearance of illustrated books, at first limited the use of 
pictures to prose romances, religious tracts, educational manuals and other 
works intended for popular rather than for learned readers. 

In the early 16th century Renaissance ornament and roman type gradually 
transformed the Gothic book. Italian models were adapted in France by 
up-to-date publishers under the inspiration of Geofroy Tory. 16th century 
French books, which are characterised by the use of typographical ornament 
and title-pages framed with porticoes or borders of arabesque design cut in 
wood and, later, in metal, reveal unerring taste and a delicate architectural 
sense of harmonious arrangement of the page. Toward the end of the century 
copper line-engraving largely replaced wood-cutting, while the centre of book- 
illustration shifted from France to the Netherlands, where a brilliant school of 
engravers w^as established at Antwerp around the printing press of the French- 
n^n Christopher Plantin. In this second period of book-illustration many of 
the features of mannerist and baroque art were displayed in the copper line- 
engravings and etchings which were used for the elaborate title-pages, portrait 
frontispieces, cartography and festival scenes of 17th century books. With the 
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18th century grandeur gave place to lightness. French book-illustration of the 
second half of the century, as seen in the etched and engraved designs of 
Gravelot, Eisen, Moreau le Jeune and Marillier, is the perfect expression of 
the age’s refined and piquant elegance. It ended on a sadder note, dryly rendered 
in the ascetic line of neo-classical engraving. 

Other techniques and modes of feeling introduced the third period, which 
covers the 19th century, during which the spirit of book-illustration also 
changed, passing from the neo-classical through the romantic to the realist 
school—phases which may be studied in the works of Prud’hon, Gavarni and 
Daumier in France. 

In England Thomas Bewick, engraving a white line on the end-grain of the 
wood (his Quadrupeds was published in 1790), ousted copper and restored the 
wood-block to its early pre-eminence as the medium best fitted, and the cheapest, 
for illustrations accompanying typography. The flowering of wood-engraving 
in the 1860’s, partly under the stimulus of the pre-Raphaelite movement, 
reaffirmed English talent for literary, anecdotal interpretation in the last great 
period of book-illustration before the introduction of photographic processes. 
Meanwhile, for coloured illustration of the botanical, topographical, fashion 
and other books issued in the earlier part of the century, mezzotint, stipple¬ 
engraving, aquatint, the peculiar techniques of William Blake, and later, litho¬ 
graphy, were severally employed. These hand techniques were ultimately to be 
superseded by a multiplicity of photo-mcchanical processes based on the 
discovery in 1837 of photography. At the close of the century a reaction, 
inspired by William Morris working at the Kelmscott Press, produced the 
private press movement and a revival of the wood-cut as the preferred medium 
of illustration, to be followed in 20th century France by the de-luxe editions 
of Ambrose Vollard and his successors of the present day. 

Other examples of Renaissance printing and book illustration are on view 
in the Primary Collections of Renaissance Art. 

BOOKBINDING. The earliest known bookbindings are fragments of leather 
covers made in the Coptic monasteries of Egypt during the first six centuries 
A.D. When Christian Egypt was occupied by Mohammedan invaders in the 
7th and 8th centuries, Egyptian skill in Icathercrafl was airried to Syria and 
Persia, where exquisite Islamic bindings were made in coloured, filigree leather. 
The first European bookbindings were produced in mediaeval monasteries. 
Manuscripts were written on vellum sheets kept flat by heavy wooden boards 
which were frequently decorated with metalwork, carved ivory plaques, enamels 
and jewels. Books f^or use in monastic libraries were covered with leather 
decorated with incised lines or with stamps taken from small metal dies. In 
both cases the decoration was ‘in blind’, /.e., without colour or gilding. 

The most important innovation was the introduction of gold tooling, a 
technique whereby designs are stamped through gold leaf with heated tools. 
Although first used in Italy, about 1480, gold tooling was most successfully 
exploited in French bindings with interlaced ribbon patterns made for Jean 
Grolicr and other 16th century patrons. The ‘fanfare’ style, which introduced 
naturalistic foliage into the geometric strapwork of the Grolier design, later 
came into fashion, to be followed, in the 17th century, by ‘pointilld’ bindings 
where the lines of the stamps are broken up into a succession of small dots. 
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In the 18th century bindings ‘A la dcntelle’ and ‘mosaic’ bindings, the latter 
made from inlays of coloured leather, were typical French styles. 

In the period c. 1650-1800, the golden age of English bookbinding, the 
development of a national idiom may be seen in the ‘cottage’ style, so-called 
because of the gable-like structure of the centre panel, in the Scottish ‘wheel’ 
bindings, in Irish bindings with a lozenge of white or fawn inlaid paper and in 
the impeccably tooled bindings of Roger Payne. 

The mechanical revolution of the first half of the 19th century resulted in 
fundamental changes in binding technique. The introduction of trade-casings, 
wherein the cover and printed sheets are prepared independently by machinery 
and glued together, resulted in the substitution of cloth for leather in all com¬ 
mercial binding. At the end of the century the Arts and Crafts Movement 
inspired by William Morris was responsible for a renewed interest in the tradi¬ 
tional craft of leather binding. A similar revival in France was followed after 
the first world war by the designs of Pierre Legrain and Paul Bonet, who 
adapted motifs drawn from contemporary abstract art. 

A further selection of English 16th-17th century bindings is on view in the 
Primary Collection in Room 53. Other bindings may be seen in the Primary 
Collections of Renaissance Art (Rooms 11-21) and Islamic Art (Corridor, 
Room 47b). 

Entrance to the Library itself is at the top of the Staircase in Room 25 
(Spanish Gothic). 

f74-East). METHODS AND MATERIALS OF ETCHING, EN- 
GRAVING AND LITHOGRAPHY. This gallery contains technical 
exhibits designed to show the methods, materials and tools used in the various 
kinds of etching and engraving. 

(75). OLD MASTER DRAWINGS. This gallery, overlooking Room 
41, contains a selection of some 140 drawings from a collection of about a 
thousand bequeathed to the Museum by the Rev. Alexander Dyce (1798-1869), 
who also left his valuable collection of books, manuscripts and paintings to 
the Museum. 

The drawings shown here date from the 15th century to the mid-19th century. 
They are arranged in approximately chronological order within their respective 
countries. One of the earlier Italian examples is the study of the Fonte Gaia, 
sometimes attributed to Jacopo della Quercia. There is a fair example of 
Titian’s work and some excellent drawings by Bandinelli, Guercino, Guardi 
and Canaletto. Tintoretto is represented by two of the fifteen studies in the 
Collection for the Crucifixion in the Scuola di San Rocco in Venice. 

The few drawings of importance belonging to the German School include 
a fine pen and ink drawing by Diirer of a piper on horseback ; an early work 
by Hollar ; and a good example of Holbein’s portrait work. 

In the Flemish and Dutch section there is a masterly drawing, The Eternal 
Mother^ by Rubens and also a study of a figure for his The Fall of the Damned. 
Lot and his Daughters is a good example by Goltzius, and there are typical 
Low Country scenes by Brueghel, Tillcman and Molyn. There are some 
interesting drawings attributed to Rembrandt. 

The French section is not large, but contains drawings by Watteau, Greuze, 
Callot and Claude. 
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English drawings are well represented and there are some fine examples by 
Thornhill, Wilson, Gainsborough, Cozens and Rowlandson, to name only a few. 

The other drawings in the Dyce Collection, as well as those in the other 
collections owned by the Museum, may be seen on application to the Print 
Room, off Room 71. 


(81). PEWTER AND LEAD. In this room English and Continental 
pieces are exhibited, the former on the left, the latter on the right. In the small 
wall case on the left is a group of mediaeval pieces, including an English pyx 
(4474-1858) and a French casket of wood covered with painted stucco, overlaid 
with tracery of stamped and gilt pewter (222-1874). Both these pieces date from 
the 14th century. The collection of English pewter of the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies, already extensive, has been considerably enriched in recent years through 
the Alfred Yeates Bequest, consisting mostly of 17th century pieces. 

The most notable piece of English pewler of this period is the Grainger 
candlestick of 1620, the earliest dated English candlestick (M.210-1925). It is 
accompanied by a group of vessels of the same period, all decorated in the 
same technique of cast ornament. These early 17th century pieces are made to 
designs which seem to have been evolved independently by the pewterer ; they 
constitute the English equivalent of the more ambitious German ‘Edelzinn’. 
Towards the end of the century, we find the English pewter following silver 
designs with increasing fidelity, and during the 18th century pew ter vessels tend 
to be a coarse version of silver models of the preceding generation. 

An interesting group, dating from the end of the 17th century, commemorates 
William III and Mary. It consists of porringers and tankards, the former 
decorated with cast, the latter with wriggle engraved ornament. The two cases 
of English Church pewter are also noteworthy ; for the most part they reproduce 
silver shapes, but some forms are included which are not represented in the 
collection of ecclesiastical plate of precious metal. 

The foreign pewter includes a fine series of German guild tankards, of which 
the most important, the 16th century tankard made by Paul Weisc of Zihau 
in Saxony (927-1853), is shown in Room 27. The splendid proportions of this 
piece and its decoration with figures from plaquettes by Peter Flotner give it 
an artistic importance which is not often achieved in so utilitarian and modest 
a material as pewter. 

Much 16th century pewter was produced for decorative purposes as an 
inexpensive substitute for the great silver dishes which were set out on the 
dressers of the wealthy. Foreign pewter of this type W'as decorated with elaborate 
cast ornament which would be damaged if the piece received much use. The 
most important of these are the ‘Temperantia’ dish of Francois Briot (2063- 
1855) show-n in Room 1 and the very similar dish of Caspar Enderlein of 
Niirnberg (5477-1859) both dating from the latter years of the 16th century. 
Numerous examples of this decorative pewter, dating from the late 16th and 
the 17th centuries, are on view. 

The collection of Swiss pewter, which in its earlier stages reproduces German 
designs, but subsequently develops a more independent style, is particularly 
comprehensive. 
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(82). SHEFFIELD PLATE. Sheffield Plate was manufactured in England 
for a period of about 100 years from the mid-18th to the mid-19th century. 
Its most flourishing period was during the hist three decades of the 18th 
century when it was much in demand not only in England but also for export. 
The process of manufacture was invented by Thomas Boulsover of Sheffield 
who discovered by chance that bars of silver and copper, fused by heat and 
pressure, could be rolled into sheets of compound metal and worked like 
silver. The discovery is believed to have been made in 1743 and it was at first 
only applied to small objects such as boxes and buttons. In the earlier pieces 
the silver was on one side of the sheet only, and the reverse was usually tinned. 
Before 1770, however, rolling the sheet with silver on both sides was introduced. 

The manufacture soon became an important industry both at Sheffield and 
Birmingham, developing various elaborations of workmanship and changes 
of style. 

From about 1760 onwards, such articles as coffee-pots, tea-urns, candlesticks, 
salvers, tea-pots, snuffer-trays and, in fact, the whole range of domestic equip¬ 
ment, formerly made in silver for the well-to-do, began to be produced in 
Sheffield Plate in ever increasing quantities for the use of a much larger public. 

The first case of Sheffield Plate shows objecis made in the early period 
L-)etween about 1750 and 1770. The designs are of flowing outline, often with 
decoration in rococo taste produced by embossing and chasing. Many pieces 
of this period bear marks roughly imitating silver hall marks. 

The best period of Sheffield Plate was undoubtedly the middle period from 
about 1770 to 1800. Designers of talent were employed and, under the classical 
inspiration derived from such masters as Flaxman and the Adam brothers, 
pieces of the greatest refinement were made at Sheffield. There are six cases 
of Sheffield Plate dating from this middle period, in which a comprehensive 
range of vessels and other objects may be seen. Examples of the last period 
are shown in two cases (one wall case). They are characterised by heav>^ designs 
in which the oval is replaced by circular or oblong shapes. The delicate en¬ 
richments of the middle period are replaced by coarser decoration in the form 
of applied reliefs stamped from thin silver and filled with solder. 

There is also one case containing French imitations of Sheffield Plate and 
examples of silver plating on brass of English and of French origin. 

The Museum cutlery collection provides a comprehensive survey of the 
history of knives and forks since the 15th century. 

Silver spoons and forks are displayed with the silver collection in Rooms 
65-69. 

English cutlery of the 17th and 18th centuries is particularly well represented 
and the collection includes a rare knife and fork with rock-crystal handles 
mounted in gold. The finest English knives were produced during the first half 
of the 17th century and these may best be studied in the Primary Collections 
in Room 54. 

The series of Dutch and Flemish knives with handles of silver engraved after 
the designs of Johann Theodor de Bry of Frankfurt am Main (1561-1623) is 
of importance ; the knife and fork of enamelled gold in the manner of Michel 
le Blon (1587-1656) should also be noticed. 
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During the 18th century porcelain handles were fashionable in Western 
Europe, and examples of most of the known types are displayed. 

A collection of miscellaneous fine steelwork, including snuff-boxes, scissors, 
fire-steels and smokers’ tongs is also on view in this room. 

(83) . CONTINENTAL ECCLESIASTICAL SILVERSMITHS 
WORK. In the Middle Ages and later much metalwork was made in copper 
and bronze for church use by silversmiths. An attempt has been made to 
separate this higher class work from the coarser work made by coppersmiths 
and founders, which is shown in Room 84. 

At the north end of the gallery is grouped the work of the Romanesque 
period including early enamels on copper (some of which were made for secular 
purposes). The highly commercialised champlevi enamels produced at Limoges 
in the 12th and 13th centuries form the largest single group, the principal 
Mosan and Rhenish examples being exhibited in the Primary Collections 
downstairs. 

The remainder of the gallery is devoted to the work of the Gothic, Renais¬ 
sance and Baroque periods and is arranged geographically. The French group 
is relatively weak owing to the holocaust of religious art which took place 
during the Revolution. Next comes the art of the Low Countries. The case 
of Gothic pieces includes fine examples of the niello-work produced in the 
neighbourhood of the Meuse in the latter part of the 13th century. In the 
Baroque section should be noted characteristic examples of the combination 
of silver and ebony, also the late 17th century communion plate of somewhat 
Calvinistic design made at The Hague for the former English church there. 

In the German section will be found some superb Gothic and Renaissance 
chalices and altar cruets. 

In the Italian section the Gothic and Renaissance periods are better repre¬ 
sented than the Baroque during which a lower standard of workmanship 
generally obtained. There is a particularly fine series of processional crosses 
illustrating the styles of the various districts of North and Central Italy at the 
end of the Gothic period. Amongst the Renaissance pieces are a number of 
examples illustrating the skilful use of niello by the silversmiths of Northern 
Italy, including a reliquary of the arm-bone of St. Catherine made for the 
Cathedral of Reggio Emilia in 1496. 

The rest of the gallery is devoted to the work of Spanish and Portuguese 
silversmiths, an important part of the display being formed by a loan collection. 
Amongst the Gothic pieces should be noticed a processional cross made at 
Burgos in the second half of the 15th century. Spanish art historians have named 
their early Renaissance architecture “plateresco”, /.e., in the silversmiths’ style, 
and many of the reliquaries, etc., are, indeed, miniature essays in architecture. 
The connection between ecclesiastical silversmiths’ work was of course close 
also in the preceding and succeeding periods. 

(84) , BRASS AND BRONZE-WORK, Byzantine Greek. Russian, 
Ethiopian and Jewish religious metalwork ; also European brass and bronze- 
work (mediaeval to the end of the 18th century). 
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(87). FAR EASTERN METALWORK. Including arms and armour. 

(a) Chinese, 

Ritual bronzes from the Shang (I766-II22 B.C.) and Chou (1122-255 B.C.) 
periods ; smaller metal objects, such as belt-hooks, finials, weapons and mirrors 
from these and the later Han-T’ang periods (206 B.C.-907 A.D.), including objects 
of gold and silver. Bronze vessels, inlaid and otherwise decorated, from the 
later periods to the middle 19th century ; cloisonne enamel work from the 
16th century onwards. 

(b) Japanese^ 

A comprehensive collection of arms (particularly sword-blades and fittings) 
and armour ; work in cast and wrought iron and cast bronze, fine metalwork 
such as pouch-clasps, tobacco-pipes and netsuke, A selection of prints illustrating 
military subjects. 


(88) . NEAR EASTERN METALWORK. Miscellaneous metalwork, 
including arms and armour, from Persia, Arabia,Turkey, etc. Engraved bronze- 
work from the 12th century onwards, mostly Persian. Brass objects, candle 
sticks, trays, caskets, bowls, etc., enriched with silver and gold overlay of the 
13th-15th centuries, from Persia, Egypt and Syria. Fine Persian metalwork 
in brass and steel of the Safawi and Qajar periods (16th-19th centuries). 
Representative collections of arms and armour (including firearms), mainly 
Persian and Turkish, from the 16th century onwards. A few specimens of 
Near Eastern jew'ellery. Also a few large Persian pictures illustrating jewellery 
and weapons. 

(89) . ENGLISH CHURCH PLATE. The collection exhibited is in¬ 
tended to illustrate, on a miniature scale, the work of English silversmiths 
in the service of religion, from the Middle Ages until the beginning of the 
19th century. Some of the exhibits belong to the Museum, but the remainder 
have been deposited on loan by church authorities or by private individuals. 

MEDIAEVAL CHURCH PLATE. The scarcity of examples of church plate 
made earlier than the 15th century is not peculiar to this country and is due 
not merely to the Reformation, but to wars, revolutions, and the age-long 
tendency to replace a piece which has begun to show the effects of wear b\ 
one in the current style. 

The rarity of late mediaeval plate is partly due to the spoliation of the 
cathedrals, abbeys and collegiate churches under Henry VIII and Edw^ard VI. 
but still more to a decision of the Elizabethan bishops to replace the existing 
chalices by ones of new design not so closely associated w^ith the old ritual. 
The surviving mediaeval chalices and patens have been preserved mainly b> 
obscure country churches. Examples of the finer mediaeval wx)rk can onI\ 
be judged from pieces which have been preserved by some of the colleges at 
Oxford or have been found casually, like the censer and incense boat from 
Ramsey Abbey, which were found in Whittelsea Mere, Hunts., in 1850 (now^ 
removed to the Northern Gothic Room, Room 23). 
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EDWARD VT - - ELI z ABETH. In every country where the Reformation pre¬ 
vailed there was a drastic reduction in the amount of plate retained for church 
use, but changes in the form of the vessels did not necessarily follow. In 
England, however, a movement to replace the old form of chalice by a vessel 
not reminiscent of the old traditions appeared in the reign of Edward VI. 
It was especially strong in the City of London which is rich in the possession 
of several of these rare vessels which were modelled on a contemporary pattern 
of domestic cup. The replacement of the old form of chalice had not got far 
by the death of Edward VI. On the accession of Elizabeth replacement was 
resumed with full official sanction and the old mediaeval chalices virtually 
disappeared. The design now favoured was a standing beaker with a cover 
which could be inverted and used as a paten. The selection of this admirable 
design was destined to affect the development of the chalice in England for 
nearly 300 years. The task of replacing the mediaeval chalices of the whole 
of England by ones of an approved pattern, was too large to be undertaken 
entirely by the London silversmiths. Local silversmiths shouldered part of the 
work in every district outside the Home Counties. Not all the local silversmiths 
were highly skilled, but those living in the important centres like Exeter and 
Norwich produced chalices equal to those of the capital but of more individual 
design. Patens of the dish form were probably used with all the Edwardian 
and some of the Elizabethan chalices here exhibited. 

JAMES I. Already in the reign of Elizabeth it was beginning to be realised 
that the meagre allowance of chalices and patens left by the Edwardian 
despoilers was not enough for populous parishes now that the laity partook 
once more of the wine as well as of the bread. 

To overcome this difficulty both larger chalices and extra chalices were 
added, but wine began to be kept also in flagons, at first generally of pewter. 
Elizabethan silver flagons made for church use are extremely rare, but Jacobean 
examples are fairly common. The prevalent design was a tall cylindrical vessel 
copied from a pattern then in domestic use. 

The characteristic Elizabethan chalice with paten cover was still usual, but 
three of the examples shown are successful deviations from this type. The 
size of the paten cover was tending to increase. 

Some parishes were beginning to supplement the paten covers by new types of 
paten. Silver almsdishes, rare in mediaeval days, were also beginning to appear. 

CHARLES i. During this reign, in which England was sharply divided by 
religious controversies, a large amount of plate was presented to the churches 
all over the country. 

The tall cylindrical flagon was already becoming the standard pattern. The 
Elizabethan tradition inspired many of the chalices but some of the “modern” 
designs are strikingly successful. A return to late Gothic forms appears about 
1630 and continued in fashion until the close of the century, favoured by the 
High Church Party. This is represented by the chalices and covered paten 
included in the rich service of plate made in 1654-5 for his private chapel at 
Staunton Harold, Leics., for Sir Robert Shirley, Bart. It will be noted, however, 
that a chalice presented by Laud, whilst Bishop of London, follows the more 
usual pattern. 
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A limited output of church plate of mediaeval design, mainly chalices and 
patens, continued down to the reign of Queen Anne. A Recusant chalice which 
follows the late mediaeval design is also shown. 

The paten cover was sometimes designed so that the foot fitted inside the 
bowl of the chalice instead of serving as the knob of the cover as previously. 

Fresh forms of large paten were being evolved but did not become standard¬ 
ised. The need for larger patens was a result of the growing preference for 
using bread instead of wafers for the Communion. 

CHARLES II—JAMES II. The plate of the parish churches suffered little 
during the Civil War, but the Puritans looted the cathedrals which had just 
begun to recover from the spoliation at the time of the Reformation. 

Little plate was added to English churches during the Commonwealth but 
after the Restoration the flow was resumed. The pieces exhibited are mostly 
remarkable for their simplicity, and only occasionally show signs of the forms 
of decoration familiar on the domestic silver of this period. 

The Elizabethan tradition still affects the form of some chalices but the 
more original designs are sometimes badly proportioned, as was also much 
of the domestic silver made in the middle of the century. 

A satisfactory form of paten now became popular. It was an enlargement 
of the Elizabethan paten cover but it is not clear whether it was evolved or 
merely borrowed from a type of salver introduced in the middle of the century. 
Cover patens are rare. 

WILLIAM III—ANNE. During these reigns there was no diminution of the 
flow of plate to English churches which had begun at the Restoration. The 
simplicity of the “Queen Anne” style combined well with the forms of the 
flagons and patens which had now become standardised. The forms of the 
chalices are sometimes less successful. 

THE GEORGES TO 1800. The amount of plate added to English churches 
under the Hanoverians was by no means negligible. The splendid alms dish 
from St. Lawrence Jewry is especially interesting as showing the use of Rococo 
ornament. In general the types of decoration characteristic of the successive 
periods of domestic silver are hardly traceable in the church plate which 
generally maintains the simplicity of the previous period. Towards the close 
of the period some signs of the Adam classical revival are visible. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH PLATE, When the breach with Rome became 
permanent in the reign of Elizabeth the Recusants found themselves deprived of 
the use of the parish churches with their sacred vessels. They retained, however, 
the furnishing of many private chapels and also a certain amount saved from 
the dissolved chantries. This appears to have sufficed to meet their minimum 
requirements during the Elizabethan period of persecution. Under the Stuarts 
the condition of the Recusants gradually improved and they were able to 
commission fresh plate, though at first only on a small scale. The early chalices 
usually unscrew into three pieces, so as to make them more porfiible for the 
priests who had often to serve a large area. Their designs at first reflected those 
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used in England just before the Reformation, but original patterns more in 
the contemporary taste, began to come into use shortly before the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Plate made before the close of the 17th century is seldom 
hall-marked and often does not bear a maker’s name. In the 18th century the 
Recusants were able to avail themselves of the services of many of the best 
silversmiths who did not scruple to mark their work and take it for assay to 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. 


(88a & 90). EDROPEAN ARMS AND ARMOUR. The arms and armour 
displayed in Galleries 90 and 88a are not intended to provide a complete history 
of the evolution of weapons either offensive or defensive. They have been 
selected with a view to illustrating the various techniques of ornament that 
were applied to the arms and armour owned by great princes and their courtiers, 
rite collection, though small, includes a great many pieces, the artistic qualities 
of whicii far exceed their technical interest as wcapojis. Many of them arc 
known to have come from the personal armouries of European sovereigns, 
whose magnilicence they, in their splendour of decoration, were intended to 
reflect. They display the highest level of craftsmanship that has ever been 
achieved in the w'orking of iron and steel ; amongst the methods of ornament 
represented arc chiselling, piercing, damascening and inlaying with gold and 
silver. 

The collection of swords is the most extensive section. Though weak in the 
earlier periods up to the mid-16th century, it includes a comprehensive series 
of rapiers of the late 16th and 17th centuries. The series of English swords and 
of 18th century small-swords are the most extensive and complete in the country. 

The fine group of Saxon weapons, which are displayed in a separate case, 
include many of the characteristic types, which used before 1939 to draw all 
serious students of the subject to Dresden, Amongst them are two swords 
with hilts by Othmar Wetter, who held the appointment of sword-cutler at 
the court of the Elector Christian I of Saxony from 1590 until his death in 
1598. They show the greatest refinement achieved by the 16th century sword- 
smiths in the design and execution of sw^ord hilts. The types of sword made 
by the court artists for the personal use of the Bavarian and Austrian Princes 
are also represented. There are two rapiers and a dagger with hilts chiselled 
and gilt by the Netherlandish craftsmen Emanuel and Daniel Sadder who 
decorated fine arms for the Dukes of Bavaria about the end of the 16th century. 
There is a left-hand dagger from the armoury of the Elabsburg Emperors at 
Vienna, probably looted from there during the Napoleonic occupation of the 
city. The English royal house is represented by one of a number of swords 
with blades bearing the royal arms, believed to have been specially ordered 
from Germany for the use of James I and his court. 

The later swords include the only signed hilt by Gottfried Leigebe,who made 
hilts for the Elector of Brandenburg during the third quarter of the 17th century. 

The firearms collection is remarkable for a number of outstanding pieces 
rather than for its comprehensiveness. The picturesque German cavalry pistols 
with their giant butts and the hunting rifles with richly inlaid stocks are well 
represented. Outstanding amongst the German firearms is a wheel-lock short 
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rifle with ebony stock inset with horn panels carved with Turkish subjects. 
This gun came from the armoury of Prince Fugger. The most important single 
group of 17th century firearms in the collection is that with mounts of chiselled 
iron executed in or near the North Italian town of Brescia. 

Less splendid but extremely interesting is the series of eight wheel-lock and 
flint-lock firearms from the personal armoury of Louis XIII, King of France 
(1610-1643). He possessed a collection of some hundreds of pieces, many of 
thejn with experimental types of lock. Each of these firearms bears the inventory 
number of the royal collection. They were brought over to England from Paris 
as captured war material after the battle of Waterloo. 

The 18th century firearms include a very richly ornamented pair of pistols 
made for, and bearing the cipher of, Louis XV, King of France (1715-1774), 
a pail of pistols formerly in the Russian Imperial Collection at the Palace of 
Gatchina, and a fowling piece decorated by the court engraver to the Elector 
Frederick August II of Saxony (1733-1763). 

The armour collection does not include any important complete suits. 
There are, however, a series of elements of fine quality which have become 
separated from the harnesses to which they belong. The best of these come 
from the Royal Armoury of Madrid, whence they were removed in or about 
1838. They include parts of suits which are still preserved at Madrid, made 
for the Emperor Charles V (1520-1556), his son Philip II (made before his 
acces.Nion to the throne in 1556), for Philip III (1598-1621) and for his three 
sons, Philip, afterwards Philip IV (1621-1665), Charles and Ferdinand. There 
is also a fine fluted half-armour, on the breast of which is the mark of Sigmund 
Wolf of Landshut who supjfiied many harnesses to the Court of Spain during 
the second quarter of the 16th century. 

Another group of detached elements comes from the armoury of the Polish 
princely family of Radziwil. Though the history of armour cannot be studied 
in the Museum, the various parts of armour exhibited show most of the 
techniques of ornament evolved during the 16th and early 17th centuries to 
enrich the blue steel of the armour plates. 

The Department of Engravings, Illustration and Design contains one of the 
most complete collections of engraved ornament for weapons in existence. 
A selection of plates from 17th and 18th century paltern books is shown on 
the walls of Room 88a, 

(91-92). JEWELLERY, RINGS, GOLD SNUFF-^BOXES, etc. The 

most important item in Room 91 is the collection of rings which is one of 
the finest in Europe. It represents European fashions in rings from Classical 
times to the beginning of the 19tli century and is arranged according to uses. 
The rare rings of the Anglo-Saxon period are well represented and the col¬ 
lection is strong in mediaeval and Renaissance signet rings. The major part 
of the collection was acquired m bloc in 1871 from Edmund Waterton, son 
of the eccentric naturalist. Amongst the other contents of this room are the 
classed collections of pomanders and scent-cases, fob-seals, mourning jewellery, 
cut-steel jewellery, Berlin cast iron jewellery and silver and gold pique on 
tortoiseshell and ivory. 
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In Room 92 is arranged chronologically the main collection of jewellery 
(excluding rings), starling with Greek and Etruscan. Amongst these the gold 
bowl decorated with granulate ornament, discovered at Palestrina, is parti¬ 
cularly notable. Primitive Irish work is represented by the gold collar from 
Shannongrove, c. 7th century B.C. There is a fair representation of later Roman 
jewellery and a small group of characteristic examples of Anglo-Saxon and 
Lombard pieces. In the mediaeval section one of the most important items is 
an enamelled gold rosary made in England at the beginning of the 16th century 
and two examples of the Lancastrian collar of SS. Amongst the Renaissance 
pieces the most important piece of Italian workmanship is the Canning Jewel 
in tiie form of a pendant shaped as a merman with his body formed by a 
baroque pearl. The finest German work is exhibited by an enamelled gold 
book-cover which according to tradition belonged to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
The most important English piece is the Armada Jewel, probably the work of 
Nicholas Hilliard. It bears a cast and chased portrait of Queen Elizabeth, by 
w'hom it was presented to Sir Thomas Heneagc who w^as Vice-Chamberlain of 
the Royal Household. Spanish Renaissance jewellery is well represented, largely 
by pieces from the treasure of the Virgin of the Pillar, at Saragossa. A small 
group of pieces made by the rare technique of email en resille (glass inlaid w ith 
gold cells filled with enamel), is important because of its great rarity. Spanish 
and Portuguese jew'cllery of the 17lh century is well represented. For the finest 
18th century goldsmiths’ work it is necessary to turn to the collection of snuff¬ 
boxes in which all the main schools are represented. 

The Lady Cory Bequest of jewellery covers a wade range of the fiishionabie 
styles in vogue in England and France in the 19th century. There is a very fair 
representation of the work done in the styles of earlier periods by Schlichtegroll, 
Castellani, Giuliano, etc., but as yet no example of the work of the firm of 
Faberge. 

(93). WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND BAROMETERS, English and 
Continental. In this room w'atches and meuil-cased clocks only are exhibited. 
The Museum collection has been assembled on the basis of artistic and not 
of technical inlerosl. 

WATCHES. Until the 19th century watches were often worn as jewellery 
by ladies, suspended from a chain worn around the neck, or, later, from a 
chatelaine. The cases of enamelled or engraved gold, silver or rock-crystal 
were decorated with all the resources of the goldsmiths’ art. The most 
exquisitely decorated cases are those of the French and Swiss watches of the 
first half of the 17th century : they are of silver or gilt copper minutely engraved 
with subjects copied from contemporary prints. Fine engraving is also a 
feature of many of the English watch-cases, though the earlier examples may 
have been imported from France. 

Anu'ngst the English watches, there is one by David Ramsay, clockmaker 
to James I, and iwo by Edw^ard East, who made watches for Charles L The 
most splendid example is a watch of about 1620 with case of gold, pierced, 
chased and enamelled in four colours. On the outer case, which is of silver and 
of post-Restoration date, is an inscription recording that the watch was presented 
by King Charles (I ?) to the Earl of Menteith. 
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Amongst the foreign examples, the most remarkable are a watch bearing 
the badge of Marguerite de Valois (d. 1615) of agate and enamelled gold, a 
watch of enamelled gold set with glass pastes, the movement by J. H. Ester, one 
of the founders of the Geneva watch industry and a watch with a gold case 
enamelled with portraits of Louis XIII, Cardinal Richelieu and with religious 
subjects, attributed to Henri Toutin. There is also a comprehensive series of 
Swiss watches of the late 18th and early 19th centuries in enamelled cases. 

CLOCKS. The collection can be divided into three groups. Firstly, a small 
series of weight-driven clocks of the late 15th and early-16th century date, 
all of German origin. They have iron frames with Gothic cresting and screws 
are not used in their construction. One of these clocks is kept going. Though 
150 years later in date, the English 17th century bracket clocks, popularly 
known as ‘lantern’ clocks, are of similar construction, with various improve¬ 
ments in manuEicture. While the movement of the late Gothic clocks can be 
seen, the English bracket clocks are enclosed within cases of engraved brass. 

Secondly, a very representative collection of table and travelling clocks of 
the second half of the 16th and first half of the 17th century. They are mostly 
of French or German origin and have cases of gilt copper, either cast and 
chased, or embossed and engraved. They arc of one or other of two types, 
with face set vertically, as seen so often as a background detail in Titian’s 
portraits, or with face set horizontally, this latter being the true table clock. 
Amongst the German clocks are a number of automata, including a merman 
riding on a tortoise and a griffin which moves its eyes and beak and flaps its 
wings at the hours. 

Thirdly, French ormolu clocks of the 18th and early 19th century, repre¬ 
senting the Louis XV, Louis XVI and Empire styles. 

(114). IRONWORK. This gallery, which runs the whole length of the 
Museum from west to east, is entirely devoted to the collections of iron and 
steelwork other than arms and armour, and is probably the most comprehensive 
collection of its kind in existence. 

English ironwork is shown at the western end ; it consists mainly of 17th 
and 18th century pieces. The two staircases approaching the gallery arc hung 
with a series of wrought iron panels from staircase balustrades covering the 
period from about 1680 to 1800, mostly removed from houses in the London 
area. 

The examples of mediaeval ironwork on the left-hand side are all repro¬ 
ductions, but, on the right, the 12th century hinges from the slype door of 
St. Alban’s Abbey, are amongst the earliest examples of English mediaeval 
ironwork in existence. 14th century hingework can be seen on the cupboard 
(constructed at a later date) formerly at Whalley Abbey, Lancashire. 

There are no large pieces of English 15th, 16th, or early 17th century w'rought 
ironwork on view, but the Sussex cast-iron industry w^hich flourished during 
this period is represented by an extensive collection of fire-backs and fire-dogs. 
Some of these are decorated with the arms of the Tudor or Stuart sovereigns ; 
such heraldic devices were popular on account of their decorative qualities. 
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It would not be correct to assume that such fire-backs were necessarily made 
for one of the royal palaces. 

Prior to the introduction of French fashions towards the end of the 17th 
century, English ironwork was stiff and excessively formal in design (compare 
the chandelier rods and font-crane 876-1868, 144-1889), but by the end of 
the century designs became far more graceful and decorative. A sumptuous 
effect was achieved by gilding and profuse use of applied acanthus scrollwork 
hammered out of thin iron sheet. The most important examples of this style 
are the mace stand from Newcastle-under-Lyme and the choir screen from 
Frorne. Jean Tijou, who introduced the French baroque style to England, is 
represented by a number of original fragments from his masterpiece, the 
Fountain screen at Hampton Court Palace. 

The Adam brothers had much influence on ironwork designs ; tlieir elegant 
style can be recognised in the design of the balusters and panels dating from 
the last third of the 18th century. 

The next section of the gallery is devoted to French ironwork. Apart from 
a pair of church doors of the early 13th century, the mediaeval examples mostly 
consist of locks and hinges. The larger wrought ironwork dates from tlie late 
baroque and rococo periods. Amongst these, the most important arc the series 
of balcony fronts, in particular, a magnificent example from Versailles, pre¬ 
sumably from a nobleman’s palace, in a transitional style from late baroque to 
rococo. The fully developed rococo is best represented by a graceful balcony, 
consisting of tw'o panels with serpentine fronts, probably from Alsace-Lorraine, 
while the monumental pump shows the dignified Louis XVI style. 

The most extensive section in the Museum collection is the Italian, wiiich 
follows on the French ironw'ork. Only one mediaeval piece, a graceful panel of 
qualrefoils, is shown but there are other examples in the Primary Collections. 
The 16th and 17th centuries arc well represented, particularly as regards the 
heavy fanlight panels which formerly crowned the entrance gate of every 
Italian palazzo. 

A greater variety of different techniques of working iron is to be seen in the 
Italian section ; their practice of using thinner bars of iron enabled the Italian 
smiths to achieve elaborate effects without an excessive expenditure of labour. 
Their lightness of touch is very happily expressed in the Italian 18th century 
ironwork which effectively combines light scrolls with delicate floral motives. 

Iron working is a craft that has been most effectively exploited in Germany, 
especially in the south. The tabernaclc-likc cresting on the 15th century clock 
gives some idea of the masterly working of the earlier German smiths. The 
major part of the German ironwork in the Museum dates from the 17th century 
of which period there are some important examples ; in particular, part of a 
screen from the Cathedral of Constanz dating from the middle of the century, 
the shop sign dated 1635, and a number of fanlights and panels. The mature 
baroque style with rich foliate ornament did not appear in German ironwork 
until late in the 17th century. Most of the 17th century examples on view^ are 
composed of spiral scrolls and knotwork with sparse conventional foliage 
enrichment. The fine window grating shows profuse use of acanthus foliage but 
the minute fantastic figures and masks arc an intrusion which would be un¬ 
thinkable in the more sophisticated French ironwork of the time. 
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The most important Museum example of Spanish ironwork, the 16th century 
screen from the Cathedral of Avila, is displayed in Room 29, but a number of 
elements from its cresting, including the interesting panel pierced with the 
name of its creator, ‘maestre Joan Frances’, are shown in this gallery. 

The Spanish smiths excelled in chiselling iron and there is a comprehensive 
collection of locks and knockers, sliowing a great diversity of designs and 
methods of ornament. 

(121-125). ENGLISH FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE ARTS 
(1750-1820). Primary Collections. These galleries illustrate the history of the 
decorative arts, especially furniture, in England from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the accession of George IV. A variety of styles is included 
in this period ; but the general efiect is one of exuberant fancy and fertile 
invention gradually succumbing to a classical discipline more and more rigidly 
applied. 

The first gallery resumes the rococo theme already adumbrated downstairs 
in the lavish gilt ornament of the Norfolk House Room. Silver, furniture, 
porcelain, glass and textiles all in varying degrees reflect the ubiquitous influence 
of the rocaille. Among English interpreters of the style, Thomas Chippendale 
is of course the most famous, largely on the score of his Gentleman and 
Cahmet-Makcr\s Director^ which was first published in 1754 and served as 
a pattern book for cabinet-makers throughout the country. In the new galleries 
are several pieces of furniture based on his designs, notably the case for a 
chamber organ and a breakfast table ; while others like the two mirrors bear a 
strong generic resemblance to plates in the Director, But the height of rococo 
fantasy is perhaps attained by the dolphin candlestand from Hagley probably 
carved by Thomas Johnson from his own design. 

The rococo flood was enriched by two tributaries - the ‘‘Gothic’', peculiar 
to England, and the Chinese, which was international. Chippendale published 
numerous essays in both manners, including the design for the “Gothic” 
side-table in Room 125. The pervasive influence of China can be discerned 
in all the arts—in the pagoda-crowned bedstead made by Chippendale for 
the Duke of Beaufort, in the silver urn embossed with oriental figures and 
landscapes, and in the decoration of the room from Wotton-undcr-Edge, 
in which a rococo chimney piece is happily combined with wall paper painted 
in the Chinese manner by an English hand. But porcelain was the material 
most subject to Far Eastern inspiration. The continuous efforts made by 
European potters since the 17th century to discover the formula of true Chinese 
porcelain had first attained partial success in Germany, where the Meissen 
factory was founded in 1710. The new processes were introduced into England 
in the 1740’s, when factories were opened at Chelsea and Bow ; by 1760 
Worcester, Derby, Lowestoft and Longton Hall had also started production. 
The examples of their work in Rooms 123 and 125 reveal the multifarious 
foreign elements that were assimilated by the decorators of this early English 
china. Meissen, Sevres and other leading European factories were as freely 
copied as the products of Canton. 

The classical revival, with which the name of Robert Adam will always be 
associated, dates from early in George Ill’s reign—soon after Adam’s return 
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from Italy, where he had spent four years studying ancient and Renaissance 
architecture. In his decorative schemes and designs for furniture he set his face 
against rococo licence and introduced in its place a repertory of ornament 
closely modelled on the antique—oval paterae, medallions, festoons of husks, 
vases and urns, and the anthemion or honeysuckle motive so often used in 
borders. These he applied in an entirely novel way, “banishing from the 
interior of our buildings”, as Sir John Soane observed, “the clumsy tabernacle 
frame, the heavy cornice, the ponderous entablature and the monumental 
chimney piece of Inigo Jones, Kent, Gibbs and the whole train of their humble 
imitators”. In place of “these absurd compositions”, as he called them, Adam 
devised a system of decoration in low relief devoid of constructional significance, 
of a type exemplified in the ceiling of the room from the Adelphi. His con¬ 
ception of the architects' rdle was more comprehensive than his predecessors’, 
for in his interiors he aimed to achieve a complete harmony in the design of 
the ceiling and walls, the pattern of the carpet, the furniture and fittings, and 
sought to bring everything within the compass of a single style, logically 
conceived, and consistently worked out. An attempt has been made in the 
Adelphi Room to recapture something of the spirit of this harmony. The 
chimney piece, the pair of pedestals made by Samuel Norman for Sir Lawrence 
Dundas and the cabinet from Kimbolton are from Adam’s own designs, while 
the remaining furniture and the carpet reflect his influence, which soon became 
predominant in all the decorative arts. The trade catalogues of the period, of 
which Hepplewhite’s and Sheraton’s are the best known, show the neo-classic 
formula rendered into vernacular terms and adapted for the use of cabinet¬ 
makers and other craftsmen. By such means the style became widely dissemin¬ 
ated ; and a comparison of objects made in a variety of materials during the 
last quarter of the century—silver, furniture, Wedgwood pottery, Chelsea-Dcrby 
porcelain—demonstrates that all are inspired by a common ideal. 

At the end of the century a new and more intensive study of classical 
precedents set in. The movement derived its impetus from the French directoire 
style and soon developed a strong archaeologising tendency, the aim being 
to reproduce the exact forms of antiquity where precedents existed, as for 
couches, chairs and candelabra ; and for objects unknown in the ancient 
world to provide designs that should be fully consonant in character. Figuring 
prominently in these designs are archaic lions, winged sphinxes, hocked animal 
legs and other motives said to be derived from “the best antique examples” 
of three civilisations—the Roman, the Greek, and the Egyptian. In its later 
phase the style became so eclectic as to justify the pronouncement of a con¬ 
temporary that it was really “a melange or hotchpotch of all styles”. But on 
the more academic designers like Thomas Hope and John Flaxman the ideal 
of “Grecian severity” exercised a restraining influence. A characteristic design 
of the former is the table with monopodium support made for his own house 
“Deepdene” ; while the latter’s work is represented by a pair of silver gilt 
wine-coolers made by Paul Storr. Objects such as these show the so-called 
Regency style in its more rational form and are distinguished by a masculine 
dignity and sobriety. 

The Museum’s main collection of oil pictures is shown in Galleries 8, 9 
and 10, but a few have been selected for exhibition here as being particularly 
appropriate to the setting. 
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( 126 ). ENGLISH SCULPTURE ( 1600 - 1800 ). Primary Collections. This 
landing outside Room 125 contains important examples of later English 
Sculpture. A representative series of portrait busts ranges from 1684 (Pelle’s 
Charles //) to 1784 (Nollekens's Sir George Savile) and includes works by 
Rysbrack, Scheemakers, Ady and Wilton. Among the terracotta models 
exhibited are two preparatory sketches for monuments in Westminster Abbey 
(Rysbrack’s Sir Isaac Newton and Scheemakers’s Dr. Hugh Chamberlain). 

See also the study collection of English Sculpture in Room 62. 

(127-128). FRENCH EARTHENWARE (16th-18lh centuries) and FRENCH 
PORCELAIN (18th-19th centuries). Early in the 16th century the French 
nobility adopted from Italy a fashion for displaying purely ornamental pottery 
on buffets and other furniture. Between 1520-66, small and fantastically shaped 
vessels were made at Saint Porchaire ; their decoration was impressed in the 
white clay while soft with tools resembling bookbinders’ stamps, and the 
recesses inlaid with clays of darker colour. Heraldic devices, including those of 
Henri II, often appear on these now very rare objects, of which two are shown 
here and four others in Room 21. 

Bernard Palissy (about 1510-90) has left writings on many crafts and sciences, 
but is best known for the “Rustic” pottery which he first developed among the 
potters of Saintes in West France after 1540. His white earthenware dishes 
and other vessels were adorned in high relief with fishes, reptiles, and plants 
moulded from nature, and coloured with polychrome glazes. A “grotto”, 
containing fantastic life-size human figures of glazed earthenware, was planned 
by him for his patron the Grand Connctable Anne de Montmorency, but 
completed about 1570 for the Queen, Catherine de Mcdicis, in the gardens of 
the Tuileries in Paris. Palissy and his followers later adapted their technique 
to imitate the fantastic forms of French Renaissance metalwork. A large cistern 
in the collection is notable as one of the two that have survived. 

Italian potters introduced the maiolica technique of painting on tin-glazed 
earthenware early in the 16th century, and it was adopted by the Frenchmen 
Masseot Abaquesne of Rouen and Antoine Sigalon of Nimes. Their work 
consisted mainly of painted floor-tiles or drug jars for the pharmacies attached 
to religious hospitals. At Nevers, wares in an Italian pictorial style were made 
from 1585, and in the 17th century it became a great pottery centre creating 
new styles of its own. After 1670 the fashion for Chinese blue-and-white 
porcelain imposed a similar colour-scheme on the French factories ; this is 
most noticeable in the Rouen wares, with their strictly formal patterns, and 
the great pictorial dishes made at Moustiers and Marseilles in South France. 

In the 18th century polychrome colouring returned, and French painted 
earthenware (commonly known as faience) reached its greatest degree of refine¬ 
ment, especially in the south. The large bust of Apollo, dating from about 
1740, illustrates the coarser styles then practised at Rouen. About 1750 the 
Eastern French factories of Strasburg and Niderviller learnt from immigrant 
German craftsmen the technique of painting over the glaze in enamel colours, 
fixed in a second firing at a lower temperature. Various shades of crimson 
and red were conspicuous among the new colours, which were at first associated 
with the restless, wavy shapes of the rococo style. Enamel-painting spread to 
other French factories, notably those of Marseilles and Sceaux (near Paris). 
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But by about 1790 faience had passed out of fashion in favour of cheap porcelain 
and cream-coloured earthenware of English type. 

Louis Poterat of Rouen obtained a patent to make porcelain in 1673 and 
two of the rare examples doubtfully attributed to him are shown here. The 
Saint-Cloud factory near Paris, where experiments began in 1677, was more 
productive ; its rather massive pieces often borrow shapes and relief-ornament 
from blanc-de-chine or from French silver. The slight formal blue painting is 
mainly in the French taste of about 1690-1730. As at all the early French 
factories, the material is an artificial “soft-paste” porcelain consisting mainly 
of glassy matter and white clay. 

Chantilly, near Paris, working from 1725, excelled in simple shapes painted 
on an opaque glaze with subjects borrowed from Japanese Kakiemon porcelain. 
Mennccy (from 1734) produced a ware of creamy tone painted in soft colours, 
and rather tentative figures. But Vincennes (from 1745) made the finest white 
porcelain yet known in France, and under royal protection this factory moved 
in 1756 to Sevres, assuming the lead in fashion formerly held by Meissen. 
Immense sums were spent on the coloured grounds, sumptuous gilding, and 
brilliant figure-painting. The scrolls of the dying rococo style gradually gave 
way to the severer lines of the neo-classical, a trend also seen in the unglazed 
“biscuit” figures, and after 1772 Sevres and new factories in Paris used cheaper 
“hard-paste” porcelain painted in a more frigid style. 

(129-130). (In course of arrangement.) This Room will contain Chinese glass ; 
carvings in jade and other hardstones ; and Japanese netsuke and lacquer- 
work, largely from the Salting Bequest. 

(131). GLASS VESSELS. Glass appears to have been first made in Ancient 
Egypt, in the form of a glaze coating beads or amulets of stone. The first glass 
vessels, however, were made at a very much later date, probably during the 15th 
century B.C. They were formed by winding threads of hot ductile glass round 
a core of sand which was removed when they had cooled and set. Core-wound 
glasses of this type are to be found in the desk-case and adjacent standing 
case on the window side of the room. 

The making of glass vessels was revolutionised when, probably just before 
the beginning of the Christian era, the art of glass-blowing was invented. 
This discovery is probably due to Syrian glass-blowers, but the practice of glass- 
blowing quickly spread to all parts of the Roman world. No comparable 
innovation in glass-making is known until the 19th century, when machinery 
was introduced, and the Roman glass-makers were masters of almost all the 
decorative techniques ever used. Specimens of “millcfiori” and “mosaic” glass, 
and others illustrating the Roman mastery of colour, are to be seen in the 
standing case on the window side of the room, and in the desk-case on the 
opposite side. Next to these arc shown various moulded, enamelled, cut and 
engraved fragments, including some fine pieces of “cameo” glass. The adjacent 
wall-cases display the everyday glass-wares of the Roman period, in the more 
usual greenish or yellowish unpurified material, but also contain some of the 
rarer decorated pieces. 

After the breakdown of the Roman Empire the standards of glass-making 
declined in the West, and examples of “Teutonic” glass are shown in a floor- 
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case with contemporary Egyptian pieces, which they sometimes resemble. In 
other countries of the Islamic world, however, the standards of glass-making 
suffered less of a decline, and in due course glass of high quality was produced. 
Syrian and Mesopotamian glasses of great accomplishment and beauty may be 
seen in the wall-cases beyond the door, and the desk-case on the window side 
contains fragments illustrating the rarer decorative techniques. The culminating 
point of Islamic glass-making, however, is reached in the magnificent Syrian 
enamelled glasses of the 13th and 14th centuries, outstanding examples of 
which are shown in two of the floor-cases. 

When the invasions of Tamerlane in 1400 and 1401 disrupted the artistic 
traditions of Syria, glass-making too suffered an eclipse, and supremacy in 
the art passed, in the 15th century, to the glass-workers of the island of Murano, 
near Venice. The splendid enamelled Venetian glasses of the late 15th and 16th 
century are well represented in wall-cases F and G, and the adjacent floor-case. 
The greatest Venetian contribution to glass-making, however, was a glass 
material at its best clear and colourless, the ductility of which 

allowed it to be worked into delicate and fantastic shapes. During the 16th 
century Italian glass-workers migrated to most European countries, taking 
with them the secrets of their craft, and often leaching them to their adopted 
countrymen. The products of this transplanted Venetian art {'"fapon de Venise^^) 
may be seen in wall-cases H to N and the adjacent floor-cases. In Spain, the 
Venetian style was sometimes embodied in the coarser local material, often 
with fantastic effects of great beauty (floor-case). In Germany, however, the 
unpurified green glass was used for forms which had evolved during the Middle 
Ages from those of the “Teutonic” period (wall-case O). 

Towards the end of the 17th century a reaction against the Venetian style 
of glass-making began in Northern and Central Europe. In Germany and 
Bohemia, a brilliant and substantial white glass was evolved which lent itself 
admirably to engraving on the lapidary’s wheel. Two cases on the window side 
contain this engraved glass of the late 17th and 18th centuries. In England, a 
heavy and brilliant glass “metal” was produced by adding lead-oxide to the 
ingredients. The discoverer was one George Ravenscroft, whose work is 
represented here by a bowl and a mug bearing his seal of a raven’s head. 

The evolution of the English drinking-glass can be followed in wall-cases 
T-X and the adjoining floor-cases. The heavy and darkly brilliant “baluster” 
glasses of the late 17th and early I8th centuries, are succeeded by the lighter 
glasses of the second half of the 18th century. The slightness of these glasses, 
enforced by the imposition of a tax on glass by weight, was offset by added 
decoration. The stems of drinking-glasses were ornamented by the inclusion 
of spirals of air, or of while or coloured glass. Other forms of dccoratioji were 
cutting and engraving, gilding and enamelling, the chief exponents ot the last- 
named being the Beil by ffmiily of Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 

The refractive quality of English lead-glass made it particularly apt for cut 
decoration, with its play of light, and numerous modes of cutting were exploited 
in England and Ireland during the late 18th and the first half of the i9lh 
centuries (wall-cases Bi-Q). Cut decoration had run to excess by the middle 
of the 19th century, and this period, which is marred in addition by a meaning¬ 
less confusion of styles, produced little glass of note. Two floor-cases contain 
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selections of the English and Continental glasses which were made from about 
1860 in reaction against the taste of the mid-century. 

In wall-cases D and E may be seen examples of the coloured, sometimes gilt, 
English glass of the 18th and early 19th centuries, whilst in the adjacent floor- 
case there are specimens of the common green glass made in the “bottle- 
houses” during the same period. Wall-case Y contains fine specimens of English 
opaque-white “enamel” glass imitating porcelain, a type which was also made 
in Italy, Germany, France, Central Europe, and Spain (wall-cases Q and R., etc.). 

(132) . ART OF THE THEATRE. This room contains a small selection 
from the extensive theatrical collection owned by the Museum. The objects 
are changed from time to time, and students wishing to consult those not on 
view should apply to the Print Room, off Room 71. 

Models of theatres and maquettes for stage production are in the darkened 
annexe of this room. There is a large working model of Drury Lane Theatre 
made in the first half of the 19th century with a large number of scenes and 
figures, enabling changes in the exhibit to be made from time to time. There 
are two impressive models by Gordon Craig, two by Lovat Fraser, as well as 
examples of the work of Albert Rutherston, Paul Shelving, Doris Zinkeisen, 
Oliver Messel, John Piper and others. 

In the two wall cases are two sets of puppets, one representing the Italian 
puppet stage of the 18th century with figures from the Comtnedia delVArte, 
the other consists of modern glove puppets made by Miss Bligh Bond. 

A number of theatrical posters are shown on the adjacent landing and on 
the stairs leading up to Room 132. 

For a brief description of the Theatre Collections of the Museum, see 
page 106, 

(133) . ISLAMIC POTTERY OF THE NEAR EAST. Islam, the religion 
founded by Muhammad in 622 A.D., became the basis of civilisation in all 
those lands of Asia, N. Africa and Spain conquered by the Arabs in the 7th 
and 8th centuries. It was accepted also by the Turks and Mongols who later 
invaded Asia from the East, 

Fine pottery developed as a favourite form of art in Islam as early as the 
9th century, perhaps in response to the interest then aroused by porcelain 
and stoneware imported from China. But the Islamic potters, unable to imitate 
these hard materials, soon discovered their own genius in combining painted 
or relief decoration with white or richly coloured glazes. The mediaeval wares 
were found in excavations on the sites of ruined cities, which explains their 
often worn or fragmentary condition. Only the tiles used to decorate the walls 
of mosques and palaces have remained above ground since they were made. 

In the 9th century the Abbasid Caliphs held their court at Baghdad and 
Samarra in Mesopotamia, and here the potters first decorated earthenware 
vessels with the opaque white “tin-glaze” and painting in “gold lustre” (a 
compound of silver and copper) which long remained the technique most 
highly esteemed in the Near East. Examples of these and of related wares 
painted in blue and green are shown on the east side of the room and in the 
desk-cases of fragments. The potters who understood the “lustre” technique 
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apparently migrated to Egypt to work for the Fatimid rulers (969-1171) ; and 
fragments from the ruins of Fostat (Old Cairo) show their virtuosity in painting 
the stylised human and animal figures, plant-forms, and Arabic inscriptions 
typical of early Islamic art. 

Meanwhile in East Persia and the Samarkand region a very different kind of 
pottery developed under the Samanid rulers (874-999). The bold decorations 
were painted in variously coloured clay “slips” on fine reddish earthenware 
under a clear lead-glaze. Adjoining them, on the west side of the room, arc 
other early Persian wares with designs incised or carved through white clay 
“slip”. 

From the 12th century a new material was adopted for fine pottery throughout 
the Near East—a white, translucent composition akin to later European “soft- 
paste” porcelain. Rayy and Kashan in Persia, and Rakka in N. Mesopotamia, 
now took up the manufacture of lustre-painted ware which liad ceased in 
Egypt. The Kashan lustre tiles, of which many examples are shown, were 
combined to form prayer-niches and wall-panelling in mosques. The new white 
material lent itself to moulded and carved decoration on tiles and vessels with 
monochrome glazes ; and various methods of painting over and under the glaze 
gave results sometimes almost as delicate as Persian illuminated manuscripts. 

The Mongol invasions of Persia in the 13th century led to a temporary 
decline in the standard of Islamic pottery, but new forms of tile-work were 
introduced. The collection contains examples of “tilework mosaic” from 
Turkey and Persia, and a remarkable series of carved tiles which formerly lined 
the walls of the tomb of Buyan Kuli Khan (d. 1358) near Bokhara, in the 15th 
century the influence of Chinese blue-and-white porcelain is seen on Syrian 
painted tiles. 

The Ottoman Turks captured Constantinople from the East Roman Emperors 
in 1453, and added Syria and Egypt to their growing Empire in 1516-17. Potters 
at Isnik in Asia Minor made for them the magnificent painted tiles which 
decorated the walls of the newly built mosques and palaces, especially in 
Constantinople. Isnik pottery of about 1480-1520 is painted in blue with designs 
of mixed Chinese and Persian origin. After 1520 appeared a more naturalistic 
treatment of plants, and the colours extended to soft greens, blue and purple. 
From about 1550 a new colour-scheme included a brilliant red. (Pottery of 
this class was at one time falsely attributed to the Island of Rhodes.) The 
collection is very rich in all kinds of Turkish pottery and tiles, and has also 
Syrian work done in somewhat similar style at Damascus. 

Persian pottery under the Safavid rulers (1502-1722) falls into a number of 
groups whose places of manufacture arc uncertain. The painted desigfis are in 
most cases freely adapted from contemporary Chinese blue-and-w^hite porcelain. 
But the use of polychrome painting including red suggests the influence of the 
Turkish wares on two classes ; one named after Kubachi, a town in the Caucasus 
where many imported examples were found ; the other believed to have been 
made at Kerman. The technique of painting in lustre was revived in the 17th 
century ; and there is great variety of monochrome wares often strongly 
coloured. During the 18th and 19th centuries the quality of Persian pottery 
steadily declined. 
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(134-135). EUROPEAN TIN-GLAZED EARTHENWARE. The opaque 
white glaze containing oxide (ashes) of tin was one of the chief means whereby 
the Islamic Near Eastern potters produced their splendid painted pottery 
during the Middle Ages. Between the 15th and the end of the 18th centuries 
the same medium w^as used for the finest pottery of Europe, though during 
the 18th century it was gradually superseded by the newly-discovered porcelain. 

Moorish potters in Spain had adopted tin-glaze by the 10th century, but the 
14th century wares of Malaga were the first to become internationally famous. 
Malaga ware is here represented only by a few fragments. By the beginning of 
the 15th century the Moorish potters had largely migrated northwards to 
Valencia in the Christian Kingdom of Aragon, where they could work under 
better economic conditions. The best Valencian “Hispano-Moresque" ware is 
painted in ‘"gold lustre'’ (another Near Eastern technique), and slnnvs a mixture 
of Oriental and Gothic ornament. Specially commissioned pieces bear the 
coats of arms of Italian as well as Spanish fiimilies, for the ware was widely 
exported. The examples shown here are supplemented by humbler sorts of 
pottery painted in blue, or in green and purple. After 1500 Spain in turn received 
influences from Italy w'hich resulted in bright polychrome painting of Renais¬ 
sance design. The wares of Mexico, where the tin-glaze technique was introduced 
by Spaniards in the 17th century, form a curious pendant to Spanish pottery 
at a time when the latter had adopted the blue-and-white colour-scheme of 
Chinese porcelain. 

Italy must have learnt the tin-glaze technique from its Islamic neighbours 
round the Mediterranean. The earliest wares have Gothic ornament painted in 
purple and green. In the first half of the 15th century designs mainly in blue 
often show the influence of the Valencian wares imported via Majorca (whose 
name, corrupted to “maiolica”, w^as later used for the painted wares made in 
Italy itself). A powerful style with deep, strong colour, and Gothic foliage or 
peacock feather ornament set with roundels containing human figures or busts, 
developed after 1470. From 1500 the colouring and ornament becomes more 
delicate, wnth much use of Renaissance designs ; and about 1520 elaborate 
pictorial subjects, often borrowed from engravings, were extended over the 
entire surface of plates and bowls. 

Florence and Faenza were from the first leading centres of production, but 
other towns in Central Italy contributed their special styles. Deruta employed 
a yellowish gold “lustre” ; at Gubbio, in the workshop of Maestro Giorgio, a 
ruby “lustre” was applied, often to pieces made elsewhere. At Castel Durante 
worked the artists Giovanni Maria, a master of Renaissance ornament and 
curious colour ; and Nicola Pellipario, who in 1528 had moved to Urbino and 
with Francesco Xante developed the “pictorial” style in which Urbino special¬ 
ised. After 1550 the art of maiolica declined, but in the 17th and 18th centuries 
the “pictorial” style was effectively revived at Castelli, and the Genoese factories 
produced wares influenced in their colour-scheme by Chinese blue-and-white 
porcelain. 

The Museum collection of Italian maiolica is perhaps the finest in existence. 
The pieces that form part of the Salting Bequest are shown separately, in the 
south-east corner of Room 135. Other selected pieces are shown in the Italian 
Gothic and Renaissance Primary Galleries (Ground Floor, Rooms 14, 17, 
21 , 22 ). 
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About 1500 Italian potters settled in Spain, France and Flanders, where 
they introduced the technique and style of Italian inaiolica. The Flemish wares 
are shown on the east side of Room 135, leading on to those produced in 
Holland, whither most of the potters emigrated about 1570 during the wars 
with Spain. The Italianatc polychrome colouring persisted in Holland till about 
1630, when the Chinese blue-and-while porcelain brought back by the Dutch 
East India Company increasingly affected the design and colouring of the 
native wares. From about 1650 Delft became the chief potting centre, but 
Rotterdam specialised in the famous Dutch tiles (shown in Room 141). 

(136). GERMAN STONEWARE AND TIN-GLAZED EARTHENWARE. 
GERMAN STONEWARE. Earthenwarc vessels are comparatively loose-grained 
and porous, and a coat of glaze must be melted over their surhice to make 
them smooth and water-tight. But certain “refractory” clays, which can stand 
great heat in the kiln, shrink into the dense, compact, and very hard material 
known as stoneware. 

Stoneware vessels are impervious to liquid, but can be improved to sight 
and touch by a peculiar kind of glaze. Common salt thrown into the blazing 
kiln acts on the vessels as a “flux”, causing their surface to melt into a glassy film. 

European stoneware was created in Germany, where unglazed vessels were 
made from the 13th century, “salt-glaze” first appearing in the second half of 
the 15th century. Beer jugs and tankards were the most usual shapes. The 
earliest pieces were undecorated, but by, at the latest, the 14th century orna¬ 
mental reliefs were being made by pressing clay into moulds and fixing the 
resultant plaques to the surface of the vessel. Several of these moulds may be 
seen in Sashes N and O. 

At Dreihausen, near Marburg in Hesse, brown goblets and jugs in the late 
Gothic style were made from about 1400. Cologne and the neighbouring 
Frechen appear to have been the earliest centres of manufacture in the Rhine¬ 
land, where suitable clays abound. Especially characteristic are the brown 
globular jugs with a bearded face in relief at the top, sometimes also with 
applied foliage round the belly. In the 16th and 17th centuries these brown 
jugs were imported to Holland and England, and the first English stoneware, 
made in the second half of the 17th century by John Dwight and others 
(Room 137), was imitated from them. At Siegburg a fine white-burning clay 
was used from the 14th century until the sack of the town in 1632 ; the wares 
were of the highest quality, favourite shapes being a narrow tapering tankard 
and a spouted ewer. At Raeren, south of Aachen, a series of great brown jugs 
was produced in the second half of the 16th century, notable for their almost 
architectural construction and for the use of zones of figural reliefs, often 
derived from the engravings of the German “Little Masters.” About 1580 the 
production of brown wares was abandoned for the use of a grey clay coloured 
in places with cobalt blue. 

Stoneware has been made since the Middle Ages in the district of Nassau 
known as the Westerwald. Its quality was greatly improved during the late 
16th and early 17th centuries by immigrant potters from Siegburg and Raeren. 
The most characteristic wares were grey and blue jugs of the later Raeren 
type, manganese-purple being added to the colour-range in the 17th century. 
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In the course of the later 17th and the 18th centuries Westerwald pottery 
declined to the status of a peasant art. 

Stoneware was also produced in other districts of Germany, notably at 
Kreussen in Bavaria, where squat tankards and other shapes were made with 
relief figures enamelled in bright colours ; and at various centres in Saxony 
and Silesia. 

GERMAN AND OTHER TIN-GLAZED EARTHENWARE (‘Fayence’). The 
painted earthenware shown here continues the series from Room 135. 

The technique of tin-glazed painted earthenware spread northwards from 
Italy in the first half of the 16th century. It was especially used for painted 
stove-tiles at Winterthur in Switzerland, at various places in the Tyrol, and 
in South Germany (examples may be seen in Room 141). But in Germany the 
Italian maiolica style did not become firmly rooted, and was little used for 
pottery vessels. Rare examples are the small blue-and-white dish dated 1555 
in Sash P probably made at Nuremberg; and the pigeon-shaped jug bearing 
the initials of Lorenz Speckner of Kreussen in Bavaria, dating from about the 
second-quarter of the 17th century. 

The so-called “Hafner” ware developed in the 16th century from the native 
German tradition of making glazed stove-tiles with ornament in relief. White 
tin-glaze was employed in conjunction with lead-glaze used in areas of strong 
contrasting colours. Lead-glaze easily becomes fluid in the kiln, and in these 
wares, as in the roughly contemporary pottery made by Bernard Palissy in 
France, relief decoration prevents the colours from running together. The 
collection includes specimens from Nuremberg and from Weis in Austria, as 
well as a dish from Silesia on which coloured tin-glazes are separated by 
incised lines. 

Germany was at first little affected by the vogue for Chinese blue-and-white 
porcelain, which traders of the Dutch East India Company brought to Northern 
Europe in increasing quantities from the beginning of the 17th century. An 
isolated factory at Hamburg made tin-glazed vessels strongly influenced by 
this late Ming porcelain, but only between about 1620 and 1660. 

A more lasting foundation was laid when factories were started at Hanau 
in 1661 by two Dutchmen, and at neighbouring Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1666 by a Frenchman who had worked at Hanau. The wares in Chinese style 
were of fine quality and generally similar to those currently made at Delft in 
Holland. Thereafter numerous factories were founded, at first employing the 
blue-and-white palette for the rendering of Oriental designs and then extending 
the range both of their colours and their subjects. 

The wares so far described were decorated in colours which were painted 
on the raw glaze and fused with it in one tiring. An important advance was 
made by the introduction of enamel-painting, in which the colours were laid 
on the already fired glaze and the piece then submitted to a second firing at a 
lower temperature. This made possible a far wider range of colours. Enamel¬ 
painting on faience was first practised in the second half of the 17th century 
by a number of independent enamellers (“Hausmaler”), chiefly in Nuremberg 
(Floor-case). There is no continuity between the work of these highly individual 
painters and the frequently anonymous enamel-painting in the ikh century 
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factories, which adopted this technique of decoration in imitation of contem¬ 
porary porcelain. Some of the most beautiful enamel-painted faience was 
made at Hochst and at Fulda, on the southern confines of Germany, but a 
number of factories in North Germany and Denmark (Kiel, Stralsund, 
Eckernfdrde, Stockelsdorff and Kellinghusen) also produced wares of great 
distinction. The pottery of this “Baltic School” has a marked character of its 
own. Strongly individual faience was also made at Reval in Russia, at Herreboe 
in Norway, and at Marieberg in Sweden, the last-named factory being con¬ 
siderably influenced by the styles of Strasburg. At Marieberg transfer-printed 
decoration was used from the 1760*s onwards. 

The enamel-painted wares of the Central European and Swiss factories may 
be seen in the floor-case. They display local variants of the main German style 
of faience-decoration. The work of the Brussels factory was usually of inferior 
quality, but a large female figure shown here is remarkably successful. 

(137)* A. ENGLISH EARTHENWARE AND STONEWARE (13th 
to 20th CENTURY). Some classes of English earthenware are of 
Continental derivation. The tin-glazed earthenware with painted decoration 
(South side of the room) is a branch of the European tradition which started 
with the maioUca of Renaissance Italy, spread to the Netherlands, and thence 
to England at the end of the 16th century. As its name suggests, English “delft- 
ware” is related to that of Holland. It was made chiefly in London, Bristol 
and Liverpool, and became obsolete at the end of the 18th century. 

Hard stoneware, glazed by throwing salt into the kiln, derives from the 
German Rhineland, John Dwight, of Fulham, London, was one of the first 
to make it here, towards the end of the 17th century. The manufacture of a 
relatively coarse grey or brown stoneware soon spread to Staffordshire, 
Nottingham, and other Midland towns. From about 1720-70 Staffordshire 
potters worked in an improved type of salt-glazed ware containing flint and 
white clay, which could be modelled or moulded into shapes as delicate as 
those of porcelain. Some pieces were enamel-painted in an unpretending 
popular style. 

The more specifically English tradition goes back to the Middle Ages, and 
is shown (North side of the room) in Gothic lead-glazed earthenware jugs 
which developed in the 17th century into the characteristic “slipware”, with 
robust decoration applied in coloured clays. 

In Staffordshire this rustic ware was profoundly modified by the example of 
the brothers Elers, Dutch potters who about 1695 began making small vessels 
of unglazed red clay. Chinese stoneware from Yi-hsing was the inspiration of 
these and similar experiments in Holland. The Elers wares with their refined 
delicacy of shape and relief decoration set the standard of craftsmanship by 
which Staffordshire earthenware developed into a great national industry. 
John Astbury and Thomas Whieldon, among others, made a great variety of 
highly original wares in which colour effects were obtained by contrasting 
different clays as well as by staining the lead-glaze. Ralph Wood established a 
class of earthenware figures in similar materials, which persisted inU? the 
19th century. 

Staffordshire factories of the mid-18th century made salt-glaze along with 
earthenware, and ingredients of both were used in the fine “cream-coloured 
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ware”. This reached perfection about 1765 in the hands of Josiah Wedgwood, 
who had formerly been a partner of Whieldon, and now began mass-production 
on modem lines. A sophisticated neo-classical taste is seen in the very practical 
shapes of cream-coloured ware made in Staffordshire, Leeds and elsewhere 
during the rest of the 18th century. Its cheapness ensured ready sale in the 
markets of Europe, where it was soon imitated in many local factories (examples 
are shown). About 1800 the ware was given a whiter tone ; and so, in essentials, 
it has remained the standard English pottery till today. The sparsely painted or 
transfer-printed decoration of the 18th century gave place to more exuberant 
styles as the 19th century advanced. 

The “black basaltes”, “jasper” and other coloured stonewares introduced 
by Josiah Wedgwood were intended for ornament rather than use, and their 
sentimental rendering of classical subjects is only distantly related to the 
ancient Greek vases then recently discovered in the Etrurian cemeteries of 
Italy. 

Since the later 19th century dissatisfaction with industrial standards of taste 
has led some potters to work as independent artists. William de Morgan, a 
friend of William Morris, showed in his painted pottery the inspiration of 
Near Eastern art. The brothers Martin revived and expanded the use of 
stoneware. More recently, “studio potters” have been specially sensitive to the 
influences of early English “slipware”, of Japanese wares, and of Chinese 
stonewares of the Sung Dynasty. 

B. CONTINENTAL PEASANT POTTERY (13th to 20th CENTURY). 

“Peasant art” is a term which may be taken to mean the art of people living 
and working in civilised countries away from the centres of wealth and fashion 
in large cities. Peasant pottery is usually made from simple materials, in country 
workshops, for sale at a modest price in local markets. 

Sometimes a popular craft of this kind has developed into a more sophis¬ 
ticated industry, and the early English “slipware” is therefore shown, with its 
descendants, beyond the partition. Conversely, a kind of pottery that has 
passed out of fashion in the more consciously cultured groups of a society 
may long survive in a simplified form elsewhere. There are examples among 
the painted tin-glazed wares and the stonewares in Rooms 135 and 136. 

The wares shown in this room are less closely related to the great move¬ 
ments in the history of European pottery. They are made of comparatively 
coarse earthenware, with a simple lead-glaze. Their decoration is carried out 
by manipulating the clay itself, by painting in coloured clay “slips”, 
or by the technique known as “sgraffiato”—patterns cut through a coat of 
white “slip” to show the darker clay underneath. 

The “sgraffiato” technique was probably learnt by Italian potters through 
contact with the Near East, where it had been earlier practised in the lands 
of Islam and the Byzantine Empire. The Italian “sgraflSato” wares are the 
most elaborate of their kind, and were mostly made in places where the manu¬ 
facture of the more fashionable painted maiolica of the Renaissance had 
failed to establish itself. In Germany and Switzerland “sgraffiato” ware was 
the country alternative to stoneware or painted faience. 

The slip-painted wares come mainly from France, the Rhineland, and 
countries of Central Europe. 
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Peasant pottery has a family likeness wherever it was made. This is partly 
because the materials were the same, and because their natural limiUitions were 
frankly accepted. The shapes are intended to stand wear and tear in the farm¬ 
house or the field, and are therefore simple and robust. The decoration is 
correspondingly bold, for the craftsman could not afford to spend much time 
on it, and learnt by constant practice to obtain the maximum effect in the 
most direct way. 

(138). FRENCH AND ITALIAN PAINTED ENAMELS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. The painted enamels of Limoges were chiefly made for 
secular decoration, though earJy examples, dating from the late 15th century 
till about 1530, still retained the religious character of mediaeval art. 

Limoges had in the 12th and 13th centuries been noted for gilt-bronze work 
enriched with coloured glass pastes, or enamels, melted into recesses in the 
metal surface. These champlevd enamels are shown in the Department of 
Metalwork. 

About the end of the 15th century a new kind of enamelling was introduced 
at Limoges, in which plaques or vessels of thin copper were painted all over 
in fused enamel colours. An anonymous artist, two of whose works bear 
the unexplained inscription Monvaerni, came first in a group whose work was 
mainly done between 1490-1540. They specialised in miniature plaques and 
altarpieces with devotional subjects in late Gothic style. The painting was in 
broad areas of colour much enriched with gold. 

About 1535, the gifted artist Jean II Penicaud (about 1510-88) introduced 
a new grisaille colour-scheme in which a black background served as a base 
for building up the design in tones mainly of grey and white. Classical subjects 
in the High Renaissance manner were often copied from Italian engravings 
of the school of Raphael; original designs were rare. Outstanding enamel- 
painters of the period-1535-80 were Leonard Limousin, whose portraits were 
often executed on quite a large scale ; Pierre Reymond, Colin Nouailher, and 
members of the Courteys and de Court families. 

After 1580 the Limoges school of enamel-painting fell into gradual decline, 
though it was carried on as late as the early 18th century by the Laudins and 
Nouailhers. Even when they take the form of usable vessels, Limoges enamels 
should be regarded as a branch of miniature painting whose special virtue is 
the brilliance of the medium and its handling. 

There are also shown a few examples of the very different kinds of enamel¬ 
painting done in Italy during the 16th century. 

(139-140). ENGLISH POTTERY, PORCELAIN AND ENAMELS, 
MAINLY 18th CENTURY. In the west half of Room 139 is the col¬ 
lection formed by Lady Charlotte Schreiber and Charles Schreiber, Esq., M.P. 
This is kept together under the terms of the Gift made in 1885. It is rich in 
some classes of earthenware and stoneware, but these should also be studied 
in Room 137. The main English porcelain factories of the 18th century are 
especially well represented, as are the Battersea and Staffordshire enamels. 
There are engravings such as were often copied on porcelain and enamels ; 
and medallions in glass paste and wax. Numbers on the labels refer to the 
three volumes of the Catalogue of the Schreiber Collection. 
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The east half of the room contains the other Museum collections of English 
porcelain (continuing into Room 140), and the rest of the English enamels. 
Names on the object-labels record the generosity of many private donors. 

Porcelain-making began in England about the middle of the 18th century. 
The early factories at Chelsea, Bow, Derby, Worcester and Longton Hall all 
started work between 1745 and 1752. By that time porcelain from the Royal 
Factory at Meissen near Dresden had set the fashion for this luxurious product 
throughout Europe, though in 1756 the lead passed to Sevres, patronised by 
Louis XV of France. The English factories, lacking such influential support, 
faced financial problems which had proved fatal to some of them by 1770, 
when cheaper cream-coloured earthenware of Wedgwood type came into 
fashion. Derby and Worcester, however, managed to survive into the 19th 
century. 

The material of most 18th century English porcelain was a “soft-paste”, 
essentially of glassy matter, and white clay, akin to that used in France. But 
a “hard-paste” of German type was made at Plymouth and Bristol after 1768. 

English porcelain figures often imitated those of Meissen, and the influence 
of Sevres appears in the more extravagant pieces made at Chelsea. Suggestions 
were also taken from Chinese and Japanese porcelain and the shapes of English 
silverwork. But each factory developed its own interpretation of the rich and 
fanciful rococo style, which after 1770 changed into the slight but graceful 
neo-classical style practised at the combined Chelsea-Dcrby factory and at 
Worcester. Realistic landscape and figure-painting, with more stiffly disciplined 
shapes and ornament, appeared after 1800. Besides decorative wares, Bow 
and Worcester produced quantities of cheap “useful” porcelain ; this was 
painted in blue-and-white, or printed by paper transfers from copper-plate 
engravings (a process invented in England). 

From 1753-6 a factory at Battersea (London) applied painted or transfer- 
printed decoration to small objects of copper covered with opaque white 
enamel. But most work of this class was done after 1756 at Bilston and 
elsewhere in Staffordshire. 

Continuing from Room 139, Room 140 contains 18th century porcelain 
made at Derby, Lowestoft, Liverpool, Caughley and Pinxton, and that from 
a number of factories founded in the 19th century. 

The Derby porcelain is complementary to that in the Schreiber Collection 
(Room 139), with a far fuller representation of late 18th and I9th century 
types. After the graceful neo-classicism of the “Chelsea-Derby” period, there 
followed a more severely classical style with heavier ornamentation, and land¬ 
scape, figure or flower subjects painted with detailed realism. Similar wares 
were produced in the contemporary Pinxton factory. Characteristic of this 
period at Derby was the use of unglazed white “biscuit” porcelain for the 
figure-modelling. From about 1820 Derby revived the rococo style and the 
“Japan” patterns of the 18th century, but with a heaviness of colour and an 
elaboration in the gilt scrollwork that create a very different impression. Other 
factories, in Staffordshire and elsewhere, shared the same tendencies, and an 
extreme example of this taste is to be seen in the great “Rhinoceros” vase 
made at the Rockingham factory. 
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The other 18th century factories represented here are of comparatively 
minor importance, specialising in cheap table wares. Lowestoft was related to 
Bow, whereas Liverpool and Caughley looked to Worcester for inspiration. 

For a short period after 1811 the Nantgarw and Swansea factories in Wales 
made a beautiful soft-paste porcelain of 18th century type. Much of it was sent 
to independent enamellers in London and elsewhere, who decorated porcelain 
obtained by them in the white from these and other factories. A water-colour 
drawing in the corner of the room shows the workshop of one such establish¬ 
ment. Nantgarw and Swansea had both ceased to manufacture porcelain by 
1822, but their technical tradition was continued by the Coalport factory 
(Shropshire), best known for its elaborate “revived rococo” wares, often 
imitating Sevres porcelain of the 18th century. 

Staffordshire, the main centre of the earthenware industry, did not engage 
extensively in the making of porcelain until the beginning of the 19th century. 
Simply decorated wares, however, were made at New Hall (Hanley) some 
time after 1781, in a material similar to the “hard-paste” earlier used at 
Plymouth and Bristol. The formula for this Continental type of porcelain, 
however, was modified soon after 1800 by the admixture of bone-ash, a sub¬ 
stance already used in the “soft-paste” porcelain bodies of the 18th century. 
The invention of this “bone-china”, which was to remain the characteristic 
English porcelain up to modern times, is usually credited to the second Josiah 
Spode. Among many Staffordshire factories, Spode (later Copeland) and 
Minton have been outstanding. The 19th century produced a multiplicity of 
styles too numerous to be described here. 

(141). TILES AND TILEWORK FROM NORTHERN EUROPE. 

Between the 13th and 16th centuries Gothic churches in England and France 
often had floors of red earthenware tiles. Wooden blocks were used to impress 
patterns in the soft clay ; the depressions were then inlaid with white clay, 
and a clear yellowish glaze added before the tiles were fired. In Germany, 
mediaeval floor tiles also had impressed patterns, but were not inlaid or glazed. 
Other German tiles, moulded with raised patterns, were used for wall- 
decoration. Besides the framed exhibits on the walls and screens, further 
examples are accessible in the drawer-cabinets in this room. 

Closed earthenware stoves have been used to heat German and Swiss houses 
since the Middle Ages. They were built up with tiles cemented together. Five 
examples here, dating from the 15th-18th centuries, illustrate both the native 
preference for stove-tiles decorated in relief, and the alternative use of tiles 
painted in colour on a flat tin-glazed surface, a technique derived from Italy 
during the Renaissance. 

In the Islamic East and in Moorish Spain tilework was extensively used 
for decorating the walls of buildings (examples in Rooms 133, 134 and in 
Room 42, Ground Floor). This practice spread to the Low Countries when 
they were politically connected with Spain, in the 16th century, and reached 
its height in Holland in the 17th century. 

One side of the room is occupied by the collection of Dutch tiles presented 
by the late Henry Van den Bergh in 1923. It is the finest that exists. Besides 
the series of smaller decorative tiles used as wall panelling, it includes large 
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tile-pictures, the allegorical subject in purple being of special importance. 
Rotterdam was the main centre of tile-manufacture in Holland. 

Tiles similar to the Dutch were made in England during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and examples are shown with the English earthenware in Rooms 
137 and 139. 

(142). GERMAN, ITALIAN AND SPANISH PORCELAIN AND 
PAINTED ENAMELS. Chinese porcelain was brought to Europe in the 
16th century by the Portuguese, and in much greater quantity in the 17th 
century by the Dutch. Its brilliant whiteness, hardness and translucency were 
so much admired that European potters strove to discover the secret of making it. 

They were, however, long misled by thinking that porcelain was of a glassy 
nature, and tried to imitate it with a composition of glass and white clay. 
This artificial soft-paste porcelain was made in Italy, England, and Spain, but 
more especially in France (the French porcelain is shown in Room 128). 

Earliest is the very rare “Medici” porcelain, made at Florence only between 
1575-87. It combines Renaissance forms with the blue-and-white colouring 
and certain designs found on Chinese porcelain. Two slightly later bowls, 
probably made at Padua, are the only known examples of their kind, and are 
shown in the same case. 

Meissen, near Dresden (founded 1710), was the first European factory to 
make true “hard-paste” porcelain of the Chinese type. From the start it had 
active support from Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony. The early work 
under the direction of J, F. Bottger included a brown ware, imitating ChinCvSe 
red stoneware, but hard enough to take the polish of a gem-cutter’s wheel. 
(This was later copied in soft earthenware at Bayreuth.) The white porcelain 
was at first decorated in relief like blanc-de-chine or German silver, but from 
1720 J, G. Herold gradually introduced a palette of brilliant colours and gilding 
for miniature painting. Japanese “Kakiemon” subjects and fanciful chinoiseries 
gave place after 1735 to a more European treatment of harbour and battle 
scenes, pastorals, and flower-painting. Similarly, under J. J. Kaendler, Meissen 
created a European style of figure-modelling whose range and quality were 
never equalled elsewhere. The figures were originally intended for table- 
decoration at banquets. 

For forty years Meissen guarded its technical secrets so well that no serious 
rivals arose except the factory at Vienna (founded 1719), though independent 
enamellers (“Hausraaler”) added highly individual decoration to such white 
porcelain as they could obtain. The immense prestige of Meissen, however, 
encouraged princes elsewhere in Germany to foster factories of their own— 
at Hochst (1750), Fiirstenberg (1753), Nymphenburg (1753), Frankenthal 
(1755), Ludwigsburg (1758), Berlin (1752), etc. The “mystery” of porcelain¬ 
making spread through workmen who had originally had some contact with 
Meissen. 

In Italy, porcelain-making was resumed in the 18th century. A factory at 
Venice made hard-paste of German type from 1720-7, the “secret” having 
passed on from Vienna. Le Nove (1752) and Venice (Cozzi factory 1765) later 
made a kind of hard-paste from local materials, as did the factory at Doccia, 
near Florence, founded by the Marchese Ginori in 1737. But artistically the 
finest Italian porcelain was the “soft-paste” made at Capodimonte near Naples 
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for King Charles (1743-59) ; the factory staff and equipment accompanied 
the King when he succeeded to the Spanish throne as Charles Ifl in 1759, and 
resumed work at Buen Retiro, near Madrid. At Naples itself a new Royal 
Factory was started in 1771. 

The desk-cases contain small objects of porcelain and painted enamel. 

(143-145). FAR EASTERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. The 

arrangement is more or less in chronological order, starting from the west end 
of Room 143, with Chinese wares on the right and Corean wares on the left. 
Siamese wares are in the far left-hand corner by the window, and Japanese 
wares work back to the west along the window side. The contents of Room 144 
are mainly Chinese painted enamels and Chinese porcelain shaped or decorated 
in European style, or actually decorated in Europe. Room 145 contains, at 
the near end, 18th century Chinese porcelain of the famille rose on the right, 
and on the left, Chinese wares of Canton, Yi-hsing and Fukien. The inner part 
of Room 145 contains the famous Salting Collection of Chinese porcelain of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Some of the best pieces are shown not in these rooms, but in the Chinese 
Primary Collection (Room 44 on the Ground Floor). 

There are a few pieces of the remarkable painted pottery made in North 
China probably in the 2nd millennium B.C., which resemble in technique other 
pottery found in Central and Western Asia and Europe and may be the work 
of an alien people who had come to China from the West. 

In the Han Period (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) we find more typically Chinese wares, 
of which the majority were found in tombs. Some are glazed in green or brown ; 
others painted in unfired colours directly on the clay. The wares of the Six 
Dynasties (220-589) and Pang (618-906) periods likewise consist mainly of 
tomb furniture, among which figures of animals and human servants are 
conspicuous. These are of soft earthenware. But already in the Pang period 
white porcelain, grey “celadon”, and brown stoneware illustrate the concen¬ 
tration of the Chinese on hardness of body and glaze in wares for everyday use. 

The Sung period (960-1279) is usually considered the finest in Chinese 
ceramics. The wares are relatively simple in shape, and the refined glazes 
mainly in monochrome-white, “celadon”, lavender blue, or brown, Corean 
celadons originally derive from the Chinese, but develop characteristic shapes 
and decoration of their own. Tz‘u Chou w^ares form a class apart, with coarser 
but more vigorous designs in brown and white mainly painted or incised. 

From the Ming period (1368-1644) onwards manufacture was more con¬ 
centrated in the great pottery town of Ching-le Chen, and the favourite material 
was white porcelain with painted decoration, cither in “blue-and-white” or in 
coloured enamels. Brighter colours were used in the monochrome pieces. Corea 
also developed its own style in “blue-and-white”. 

The Ch‘ing period (1644-1912) continued and refined the Ming styles without 
a perceptible break. Under the Emperor K‘ang Hsi (1662-1722) were evolved 
those styles first nicknamed by French collectors after their predominating 
colour-schemes : the famille verte, famille noire^ and famille jaune. The famille 
rose is more characteristic of the reigns of Yung Cheng (1723-35) and Chlen 
Lung (1736-95), though after the middle of the 18th century a gradual decline 
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in taste set in. The Museum collection, and especially the Salting Bequest, is 
extremely rich in Ch‘ing porcelain, but much less so in wares of the earlier 
periods. 

Siamese wares may be regarded as a provincial derivative from the Chinese ; 
but the wares of Japan are in a high degree original. The Japanese earthenware 
and stoneware is not yet well understood in Europe, but the porcelains of 
Kutani, Arita (especially those made by the Kakiemon family), and Nabeshima 
have been greatly appreciated since they were first imported in the late 17th 
century. 

Chinese pottery and porcelain set a standard of technical and artistic accom¬ 
plishment that has been a perpetual source of inspiration to potters in other 
parts of the civilised world. In the Near East this influence began as early as 
the 9th century. In Europe Chinese wares did not become common until the 
17th century, mainly through the activities of the Dutch East India Company ; 
and at first only the designs were copied, on painted earthenware. But “soft- 
paste” imitations of porcelain were successfully made in Italy late in the 16th 
century (the “Medici” porcelain), and in France and England during the 18th. 
A true hard porcelain of Chinese type was first made at Meissen near Dresden 
from 1709 onwards. 


NOTE. 

The Indian Section has moved from Imperial Institute Road, and will open 
later in the Main Building of the Museum. For information please apply to the 
Department of Extension Services at the Main Entrance. 
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APSLEY HOUSE (Wellington Museum). See note on page 10. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY. A complete, full-sized coloured photographic 
copy of the Bayeux Tapestry may be seen by students in the Textile Study 
Room, o(f Room 107. 

BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. See note on page 9. 

CASTS. The Museum no longer makes and sells plaster casts. The collection 
of casts of objects not in the Museum is closed until further notice for re¬ 
decoration and repairs. 

CHAIRS FOR STUDENTS. See below under COPYING IN THE 
GALLERIES. 

CHILDREN. Children of all ages are allowed in the Museum, but any 
child making excessive noise or playing in the galleries may be required to 
leave the building. No ice-creams or lollipops may be brought into the 
Museum. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. This department is responsible for 
organising exhibitions which are loaned to provincial Museums, Art Galleries, 
and Schools. These exhibitions are made up from the Department’s extensive 
collections, which are separate from those of the main Museum Departments, 
but cover the same fields, with particular emphasis on contemporary work, 
and supplemented by material lent by other national institutions such as the 
British Museum. The loans to Museums consist of framed exhibitions (i.e. 
water-colours, prints, textiles, etc.) which are lent for one month at a time, or 
cased exhibitions (e.g. porcelain, silver, glass, etc.) which are lent for two 
months at a time. Exhibitions vary in size from 30 frames up to 120 frames, 
and 2 show cases up to 7. Loans to Art Schools and Teachers’ Training Colleges 
consist of framed original material and unframed photographic mounts and 
take the form of individually selected examples lent for 12 months or pre¬ 
arranged sets of frames lent for a term. Loans are not at present being made 
to Secondary Schools. Enquiries should be made to the Keeper of Circulation. 
The Department also administers the National Lantern-Slide Loan Collection, 
for which see below under LANTERN SLIDES. 

CLOAKROOMS AND LAVATORIES. Visitors are requested to leave 
parcels and bags at the cloakrooms inside the Museum entrances. Lavatories 
are situated near both entrances. No charge is made for either cloakrooms or 
lavatories. 

COLE, SIR HENRY, K.C.B. (1808-82). The man chiefly responsible 
for the success of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and of this Museum in its 
early period. His work for the Museum was done when he was responsible 
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for its conduct, first as Joint Secretary of the Science and Art Department 
from 1853, then as sole Secretary from 1858 until he retired in 1873. A mosaic 
portrait of him is on the staircase by Room 11, and a bust in the Library. 

CONCERTS. Concerts are given at various times throughout the year either 
in the Raphael Cartoon Gallery or the Quadrangle. Dates and programmes 
available on request. 

CONTROL OF PARTIES. Teachers and others conducting parties 
in the Museum are required to exercise strict control of them, especially if 
children are included, so as to avoid causing damage to the exhibits, or 
inconvenience to other visitors. 

COPYING IN THE GALLERIES. Students arc allowed to copy in the 
galleries and Study Rooms, using pencil or water-colour, but the use of oils 
is only allowed by special permission on application to the Department of 
Museum Extension Services at the Main Entrance. Students may obtain chairs 
for use in the galleries by asking the Warders on duty. Students wishing to 
make measured drawings of furniture should apply to the Department of 
Woodwork in Room 17. For Photographic Copying, see below under 
PHOTOGRAPHING IN THE GALLERIES. 

COSTUME AND FASHION. The Museum contains what is probably 
the largest collection in the world of costume illustration, i,e. books, engravings, 
fashion plates, etc., as well as a collection of costumes dating from the 16th 
to the present century ; the illustrational material is divided between the Print 
Room and the Library. The costumes may be seen in Room 40. 

DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM. Is Trenchard Cox, Esq., C.B.E., who 
was appointed to succeed Sir Leigh Ashton, F.S.A., in 1955. 

ENQUIRIES FROM THE PUBLIC. General enquiries about the 
Museum may be made by letter or telephone (KENsington 6371, ext. 21), or 
in person at the Department of Museum Extension Services at the Main 
Entrance. Technical questions relating to Museum objects, etc., cannot be 
answered by telephone and should be submitted in writing. Visitors wishing to 
see the Departmental Officers for opinions on objects, or other technical 
information, are asked to make appointments in writing or by telephone 
(KEN. 6371) when possible. Officers are ordinarily available, Mondays to 
Fridays, from 10 to 4.30. It is contrary to the practice of the Museum to give 
valuations of w^orks of art or other objects ; to assist owners in the disposal, 
by sale, of their personal property ; or to express opinions regarding the merit 
of business firms. Whilst the Officers of the Museum are glad to afford infor¬ 
mation and assistance to those who are interested in works of art, they cannot 
accept any legal or other responsibility for any opinion that may be expressed 
on the property of private persons. See also PRESS. 

ENTHOVEN COLLECTION. See THEATRE ART. 
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EXHIBITIONS HEl.D IN THE MUSEUM. From its earliest years 
to the present day the Museum has made a special feature of temporary exhibi¬ 
tions, sometimes of loaned objects, sometimes of loaned objects mixed with 
Museum material, and occasionally the latter only. The most important of 
the exhibitions (the titles below are not the complete official titles) arc :— 


1853 

Cabinet Work. 

1944 

Recording Britain. 

1856 

The Soulagcs Collection. 

1945 

Edward Johnston Memorial Ex¬ 

1862 

Special loan Exhibition, mainly 


hibition. 


of Mediaeval Art. 

1945 

Royal FITicics, etc., from West¬ 

1865 

Miniatures. 


minster Abbey. 

1866-8 

Three Exhibitions of National 
Portraits. 

1945 

Masterpieces of English Crafts¬ 
manship. 

1869 

The Mcyrick Collection. 

1945 

Works by Picasso and Matisse. 

1870 

Fans. 

1946 

Works by John Constable. 

1872 

Jewellery. 

1946 

Style in Sculpture. 

1872 

Musical Instruments. 

1946 

“Britain Can Make It.” 

1873 

Decorative Art Needlework. 

1947 

Works by Hilliard and Oliver. 

1874 

Ancient Cutlery. 

1947 

The Human Form in Indian 

1881 

Spanish Art. 


Sculpture. 

1882 

Scandinavian Art. 

1947 

French Tapestries. 

1883 

Precious Stones. 

1947 

W'ellington Collection. 

1898 

Lithography. 

1948 

Tlic English Ceramic Circle. 

1901 

Modern Illustration. 

1948 

British Film Art. 

1903 

British Engraving and Etching. 

1948 

Windmills. 

1904 

Paintings by George Morland. 

1948 

Drawings from the Albertina 

1905 

Process Engraving. 

1948 

Collection, Vienna. 

1912 

Tapestries, Carpets, etc., from the 

Sport in Art (Olympic Games). 


Mobilier National, Paris. 

1948 

Danish Art Treasures. 

1912 

Dickens Exhibition. 

1948-9 

150 Years of Lithography. 

1914 

Painting of the New Calcutta 
School. 

1949 

Art for All : London Transport 
Posters, 1908-49. 

1915 

Works by Mcstrovic. 

1949 

Paintings by Peter de Wint. 

1916 

British Industries Fair. 

1949 

The Art of the Book Jacket. 

1916 

Shakespeare Tercentenary. 

1950 

Queen Mary's Carpet. 

1916-17 

The Buccleuch Miniatures. 

1950 

The Public House of Tomorrow. 

1917 

British Industries Fair, 

1950 

Modern Hand-made Furniture. 

1919 

War Memorials. 

1950 

William and Mary. 

1921 

Franco - British Exhibition of 

1950 

British Stage Design. 


Textiles. 

1951 

Great Exhibition of 1851. 

1922 

International Theatre Exhibition. 

1951 

Victorian Photography. 

1926 

Works by Samuel Palmer. 

1951 

Festival of Britain Book Ex¬ 

1926 

Works belonging to the City 


hibition. 


Livery Companies. 

1951 

Persian Miniature Piuntings. 

1927 

Playbills and Prints from the 

1952 

Women's Institute Handicrafts. 

1929 

1930 

Enthoven Collection. 

1952 

The Brunswick Art Treasures. 

Russian Icons. 

English Mediaeval Art. 

1952 

Victorian and Edwardian Decora¬ 
tive Arts 

1930 

Bicentenary of Josiah Wedgwood. 

1953 

Constable Exhibition. 

1932 

Illustrated Books for Children. 

1953 

R.C.A. Students Exhibition. 

1934 

William Morris Centenary. 

1953 

National Art Collections Fund 

1935 

English Pottery, Old and New. 

50th Anniversary. 

1936 

The Eumorfopoulos Collection. 

1954 

Royal Plate from Buckingham 

1937 

Kings and Queens of England. 


Palace, etc. 

1939 

Centenary of Photography. 

1954 

Queen Mary's Art Treasures. 

1941 

Tercentenary of Van Dyck. 

1954 

Rococo Art from Bavaria. 

1942 

The Buccleuch Miniatures. 

1955 

McKnight Kantfer Memorial Ex¬ 

1943 

Holbein Fourth Centenary. 


hibition. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE MUSEUM BUILDINGS. The exterior of the 
Museum, completed in 1909, is dominated by the great central tower, some 
185 feet high, which has an opening lantern forming the outline of an Imperial 
Crown, to mark the character of a great national building. The figure of 
Fame (on the lantern) and the two figures in the buttresses below, representing 
Architecture and Sculpture, were made by Professor Lantdri, of the Royal 
College of Art. Over the entrance are statues of Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort by Alfred Drury. The statues of Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra, flanking the entrance, are by Goscombe John. 

The sculptured decorations on the two fronts include statues of 32 famous 
British artists and craftsmen, executed by various English sculptors and 
students of the Royal College of Art. 

FARQUHARSON MEMORIAL PRIZES. These Prizes are given 
annually by the Museum for sketching “armour subjects”. Any member of 
the public may compete. Details may be obtained from the Print Room off 
Room 71, or by post. 

FURNITURE. The Museum contains an outstanding collection of English 
and Continental furniture. At present examples can only be seen in the Primary 
Collections. 

GILES BEQUEST COLOUR PRINT COMPETITION. This annual 
competition is open to British artists or others working in the British Isles and 
the Commonwealth. It is limited to original prints from wood or lino, in not 
less than two colours. Details may be had from the Dept, of Circulation. 

GRATUITIES. Members of the Museum Staff are strictly forbidden to 
accept gratuities. The cloakrooms and lavatories are free of charge. 

GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. This was held in Hyde Park and 
was the first great international Exhibition of its kind. Its full title was The 
Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, It lay in the large 
open space between the present bowling green and Knightsbridge Barracks, 
was 1,848 feet long, and covered 19 acres. The Museum has inherited much 
material concerning the Exhibition, and its part in the formation of the 
Museum is described on page 4. This Museum is built on part of the great 
South Kensington site which was purchased from the profits of the Exhibition, 
The Crystal Palace, as it was colloquially called, received 6,039,195 visitors 
from May 1st to October 11th and made a profit of £186,(X)0. It was rebuilt 
in a modified form at Sydenham in 1854, and was destroyed by fire in 1936. 
The Centenary Exhibition of the Crystal Palace was held in this Museum 
during 1951. 

GUIDE LECTURES. See LECTURES. 

HAM HOUSE. See page 10. 
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HANDLING OF EXHIBITS. Visitors are not allowed to handle any 
exhibit, pedestal or label ; and no article may be placed on them. Students 
wishing to make measured drawings from furniture must apply for permits at 
the offices of the Department of Woodwork, in Room 17 (Ground Floor). 

INFORMATION. See ENQUIRIES. 

INVALID CHAIRS. Invalid chairs are available free for Museum visitors 
but it is requested that written application be made stating the date, time and 
at which entrance the visitor will arrive. 

LANTERN SLIDES. The Circulation Department houses the National 
Loan Collection of Lantern Slides covering the whole held of fine and applied 
art, architecture, etc., and it includes examples from all over the world. The 
collection numbers over 25,000 slides and is available free to all art lecturers, 
but postage must be paid both ways. Enquiries by letter or telephone 
(KENsington 6371, ext. 63). Slides can also be made for sale to the public, 
but only of Museum objects. See under PHOTOGRAPHS. 

LECTURES. Free Guide Lectures are given on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, at 3 p.m. Special lectures can be arranged free of charge for parties 
at other times, upon written application. Ten days’ notice is advisable. Special 
facilities are available for lectures to students and schools. For details ’phone 
KENsington 6371, extension 114. Evening lectures are given on Wednesdays 
during the winter months in the Lecture Theatre ; see special announcements. 

LIBRARY. The National Art Library contains a reference collection of 
some 250,000 books, pamphlets and periodicals. It is the largest art library 
in the world, and deals with all branches of the fine and applied arts, including 
works on architecture, topography, theatre art, fashion and other related 
subjects. There is also a large collection of photographs covering similar 
subjects. In addition the Library houses the Dyce and Forster Libraries which 
are rich in classical authors, English dramatic literature, and general literature. 
The Forster Library also includes several Dickens novels in manuscript, the 
Garrick correspondence, and other manuscripts, autographs, etc. Students are 
admitted free to the Library (entrance in Room 78), but a ticket is necessairy 
for regular readers. Application forms may be had in the Reading Room. 
Times of opening : Weekdays (including Saturdays), 10-6 ; closed Sundays. 

MISTAKES OFTEN MADE. Visitors are often confused by conflicting 
information about the following points :— The QUEEN’S DOLLS HOUSE 
is not on view in this Museum, but at Windsor Castle. There is very little 
GREEK AND ROMAN material here, and the National Collections, including 
the ELGIN MARBLES, are at the British Museum. There are also no MUM¬ 
MIES here ; they, too, are in the British Museum. The collection of RODIN 
SCULPTURES which used to be on view here is now on permanent loan to 
the Tate Gallery. There is no MODERN FURNITURE in this Museum, but 
the subject is fully covered by books and periodicals in the Museum Library. 
Much confusion and waste of visitors’ time is caused by referring to the 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. This term has now no meaning what¬ 
soever (see page 7) and reference should always be made specifically to which¬ 
ever of the five museums in this district is in question (see below). 

MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. The following are in the immediate 
vicinity of this Museum : The Natural History Museum ; The Geological 
Museum ; The Science Museum ; The Imperial Institute. For exact locations, 
see the map on the back of the cover. For other London museums and gal¬ 
leries, see the Museum notice-boards. An official guide to all the museums 
and galleries of London is on sale at the Catalogue Stall. 

NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. A Society (founded in 
1903) to “organise public opinion and to secure works of art . . . to enrich 
the Museums and Galleries of the British Empire”. Up to the end of 1948 
nearly £700,000 had been raised to buy objects of art. A collecting box is in 
the Main Entrance Hall. Address : Hertford House, Manchester Sq., W.l. 

NATIONAL GROUPS. Requests are often made to see French art, 
Italian art, Chinese art, etc. The only completely separated group of this 
kind is INDIAN ART, in the Indian Section in Imperial Institute Road. 
ENGLISH ART is separated in the Primary Collections only from the 16th 
century onwards. One Primary Gallery is devoted to Far Eastern art which 
will be largely CHINESE and JAPANESE ART. Otherwise the Museum 
exhibits, irrespective of their country of origin, will be distributed through the 
Primary and Study Collections. It should be noted that English, Chinese and 
Japanese art is also distributed throughout the Study Collections. 

NATIONAL TRUST. Founded in 1895, the aim of the National Trust 
is “to acquire and maintain, for public enjoyment, beautiful land and buildings 
of historic or architectural importance, in England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland.” Since its foundation it has acquired over 1,000 properties and it 
protects the amenities of some 50,000 acres in addition. It is financed by 
voluntary contributions. Address : 42 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.l. 

OPENING HOURS. The Museum is open every day except on Christmas 
Day and Good Friday : weekdays lO^-fi ; Sundays 2.30-6. For times of 
opening of Study Rooms, etc., see under the appropriate headings. 

OSTERLEY PARK. See page 10. 

PAINTINGS. The Museum houses the National Collection of British 
water-colours and miniatures ; the Raphael Cartoons ; the Constable Collec¬ 
tion ; and some English and Continental oil paintings. 

PERIOD ROOMS. The Museum possesses the following original examples 
of period rooms which have been re-built and arranged inside the Galleries ; 
Panelled room from Sizergh Castle, Westmorland (c. 1575). In Room 52. 

Oak panelling from a house near Exeter (c. 1600). In Room 53. 
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Oak panelled state room from the Old Palace, Bromley by Bow {c. 1606). In Room 54 . 
Panelled room from Haynes Grange, Bedfordshire (c. 1620). In Room 40. 

Part of the dining-room from Drakclow Hall, painted in 1793 by Paul Sandby. Room 40. 
Oak panelled room from CliOords Inn (r. 1686). In Room 56. 

Deal panelled room from Hatton Garden {c. 1730). In Room 58. 

Deal panelled room from Great George Street, Westminster (r. 1760). In Room 58. 
Music Room from Norfolk House (c. 1750). In Room 58. 

Painted and gilded room from a chateau near Aleniyon (early 17th cent.). In Room 3. 
Panelled room from Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire (r. 1760). In Room 125. 

A room made up round the ceiling and mantelpiece of David Garrick’s dining-room in 
the Adelphi (c. 1770). In Room 122. 

Boudoir of the Marquise dc Sdrilly (c. 1780). Room 5. 

PHOTOGRAPHING IN THE GALLERIES. There is generally no 
objection to photographing in the galleries provided (a) that permission is 
first obtained, (b) that no object on loan, or copyright painting, engraving, 
drawing, etc., is photographed, (c) that no object is touched or moved, and 
(d) that two copies of each photograph are presented to the Museum if asked 
for. Application should when possible be made in writing to the Department 
of Museum Extension Services, but it is sufficient if personal application is 
made to that Department (offices at the Main Entrance) on the day in question. 
Special cables and fixtures are available for photographers using current from 
the mains, but forty-eight hours’ notice is required in such ca.ses. Lights are 
not provided. A small fee is charged for the services of the electricians and 
the use of the equipment. If such photographs are reproduced, no fee is 
chargeable, but full acknowledgement should be given to the Museum. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF MUSEUM OBJECTS. Photographs are avail¬ 
able of most of the Museum objects. As the number of negatives is over 
90,000, a stock of prints cannot be kept, and prints have to be made to order. 
Application should be made to the Photograph Section (off Room 16) or by 
post. All the official photographs are Crown Copyright and no such photo¬ 
graphs may be reproduced without w^ritten permission, and the payment of 
the appropriate fee. Such pcrinission is seldom withheld, but application must 
be made in writing. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. The Museum’s outstanding collections 
are contained in both the Primary and Study Collections, and much of the 
material is now on show to the public. 

PRESS ENQUIRIES. Press Enquiries are welcomed (apply Department 
of Museum Extension Services, near Main Entrance ; KEN. 6371) and every 
effort will be made to provide the information required. Free photographs 
are often available, and the fullest facilities are given for Press Photographers 
when possible. 

PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. The Print Room (formerly called Students’ 
Room) of the Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design is open 
free to students (entrance in Room 71 on the first floor). The Department is 
responsible for all the Collections of prints and drawings in the Museum and 
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now contains over 500,000 items. The material, covering every type of 
engraving and illustration, with examples from all periods and styles, is being 
constantly added to, and particular attention is paid to the needs of students, 
designers and craftsmen. The following types of material give some idea of 
the scope of the Department : Leaves and cuttings from Mediaeval and 
Renaissance illuminated manuscripts ; drawings of mural decoration ; draw¬ 
ings and tracings of English stained glass ; measured and other drawings of 
architecture, including the Spiers Collection ; original designs for glass ; a 
comprehensive series of engravings, wood-cuts, wood-engravings, etchings 
and lithographs, including a complete set of first states of Turner's Liber 
Studiorum ; a large collection of British and foreign posters ; studies of bird, 
flower and plant form ; original drawings for book illustration ; original designs 
for silversmiths’ work, jewellery, ironwork and locksmiths’ work ; studies for 
pictures ; artists’ sketch-books ; designs for all kinds of textiles ; designs for 
furniture ; a large series of engraved and other ornament ; copies of English 
mediaeval wall paintings ; brass-rubbings ; an important collection of Japanese 
and Chinese prints and drawings ; a unique collection of the art and docu¬ 
mentation of the theatre, including theatre models, posters, designs, playbills, 
costume designs, etc., including the Enthoven Collection ; for the compre¬ 
hensive collection of costume designs, fashion plates, etc., see COSTUME. 
See also THEATRE ART. 

PUBLICATIONS BY THE MUSEUM. The Museum publishes many 
catalogues, guides, handbooks, picture-books, pamphlets and post cards, 
which are on sale at the Catalogue Stall. Lists free on request. 

QUADRANGLE. The Museum quadrangle contains in the centre a bronze 
and marble reproduction of an Italian 17th century fountain by Pietro Tacca 
in the Piazza del Annunziata in Florence. At the east end is a colossal Japanese 
bronze figure of a Buddha (16th century). Other interesting objects are the 
Japanese granite lanterns, and six English lead cisterns of the 18th century, 
of which the one dated 1721 is from St. Mary Whitechapel. The pediment 
of the building on the north side contains a mosaic memorial to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

RAPHAEL CARTOONS. On exhibition in Room 48. 

REFRESHMENTS. The Restaurant, fully licensed, is in Room 39 next 
to the Tapestry Court (Room 38). Hours of service : Weekdays 10-5.30 ; 
Sundays 2.30-5.30. Smoking is permitted here but not elsewhere in the 
Museum. The Restaurant is also open on concert nights. 

RESEARCH ENQUIRIES. It is regretted that the Museum staff* are 
unable to afford the time to help students by providing them with lists of 
photographs and lengthy information to assist with the writing of theses and 
examination papers. The mounting number of Museum publications (see 
above) and the sale of photographs will, it is hoped, be of some service to 
such students. See also ENQUIRIES. 
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SMOKING. Smoking is not allowed in the Museum, except in the 
Restaurant. 


STUDY ROOMS. There arc three Study Rooms in the Museum ; See 
in this Section LIBRARY ; PRINTS AND DRAWINGS ; TEXTILE STUDY 
ROOM. 

SUBJECTS COVERED BY THE COLLECTIONS. The Museum 
comprises collections of fine and applied arts of all countries, periods and 
styles, including Oriental art. The European collections are mostly of post- 
Classical art, i.e., from early Christian times onwards. The collections include : 
Architectural Details, Arms and Armour, the Art of the Book, Bronzes, 
Calligraphy, Carpets, Clocks, Costumes, Cutlery, Drawings, Embroideries, 
Enamels, Engravings, Fabrics, Furniture, Glass, Gold and Silversmiths’ Work, 
Ironwork, Ivories, Jewellery, Lace, Lithographs, Manuscripts, Metalwork, 
Miniatures, Musical Instruments, Oil Paintings, Posters, Pottery and Porcelain, 
Prints, Sculpture, Stained Glass, Tapestries, Theatre Art, Vestments, Watches, 
Water-colours, Woodwork. 


TELEPHONES. Public Telephone Call Boxes arc situated inside the 
Main Entrance and outside the OlTice Entrance, near the Brompton Oratory. 

TEXTILE STUDY ROOMS (Entrance in Room 107 on First Floor). 
The Department of Textiles have opened new Study Rooms which now provide 
greatly increased facilities for students of the history of textiles and for those 
specialising in textile design. 

In the first rooms over a thousand examples of woven fabrics, embroideries^ 
velvets and printed textiles, covering a wide range of period and country, 
are available for study. The larger and more important pieces arc shown in 
w^all-cases or on screens and there are also six stands (comaining 72 imperial 
frames each side) from which the student may choose a particular type of 
textile to study. These frames are grouped in blocks under the following main 
divisions : 

§ Woven textiles, including examples of Coptic wa>rk ; early and late 
mediaeval woven fabrics ; Renaissance to 18th century w'oven fabrics 
and velvets ; and a small group of Peruvian textiles. 

§ European embroideries ; English embroideries including samplers and 
whitework ; examples of Persian and Turkish embroidery. 

§ E'er printed textiles (mediaeval to late 19th century) tlierc are two 
blocks of 72 frames each. 

§ Chinese and Japanese woven fabrics and embroideries. 

The examples showm in the wall cases and screens are grouped under the 
same headings. 

In addition there are two desk-cases with pull-out drawers showing examples 
of needlepoint and bobbin lace, and another desk-case with mediaeval woven 
fabrics. 
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The rooms beyond contain the following material : 

Room 99, Textiles from the Near East, particularly Persia, Turkey and the 
Caucasus. Costume is shown in a case on the east wall. The case in the centre 
contains sliding frames with embroideries and woven fabrics. 

Room 98. Textiles from the Far East, particularly Cliina and Japan. Chinese 
Court Costume is shown in a case on the cast wall. The case in the centre 
contains sliding frames with embroideries and woven fabrics. 

Room 97. The Reference Collection of Rugs and Carpets. They are hung on 
a special installation of swinging metal arms and may be easily inspected, 
opening like the pages of a book. There are four groups of arms, classified as 
Persian ; Turkish, Caucasian, and North African ; Central and East Asian ; 
European. In the middle of the room the centre rugs arc hung in four comple¬ 
mentary groups. To inspect these rugs and carpets application should be made 
to the main Study Room in the Department of Textiles. 

Room 96. To be opened shortly, will contain peasant costume and embroideries 
from the Balkans and East Mediterranean ; also an extensive collection of lace^ 

Note ,—Any student may use these rooms free of charge. Times of opening : 
Monday to Friday 10—5 ; Saturday 10—1. Closed Sunday. 

THEATRE ART. The department of Engraving, Illustration and Design 
possesses a unique collection of the art and documentation of the theatre, 
including theatre models (in Room 132), posters, designs, play-bills, costume 
designs, etc. Much of this material is contained in the collection given by the 
late Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven, which covers the history of the London stage 
in all its aspects. It comprises a collection of some 100,(X)0 playbills from 1737 
until the present day ; a large number of programmes, engravings, music sheets, 
photographs, posters, newspaper cuttings, autographs, tally sheets, legal docu¬ 
ments, books and periodicals and other material which together cover most 
branches of theatrical research for the London stage. The theatre collection is 
kept up to date and all modern productions arc represented. It is open free 
to students, and the entrance is in the Print Room, olf Room 71. 

VALUATIONS, OPINIONS, ETC. See ENQUIRIES. 

VICTORIA, Queen (1819-1901) and ALBERT, Prince (1819-61). The 
Queen took an active interest in the Museum and opened the South Kensington 
Museum in 1857 and laid the foundation stone of the new buildings in 1899 
(see page 4). The Prince Consort also had a far-reaching influence on the 
oflficial attitude towards the arts, and it was he that decided that the large 
profits from the Great Exhibition of 1851 should be spent on buying the great 
South Kensington site for a cultural centre of museums and colleges. The 
Museum possesses a volume presented by the Queen in which, in her own 
hand, is the following inscription : “Presented to the South Kensington 
Museum, which owes its existence to the great and good Prince, by His 
sorrowing Widow, Victoria R.“ Statues of the Queen and Prince Consort are 
over the Main Entrance (see page 106). The Queen came to the throne in 1837 ; 
she was married in 1840 ; the Prince Consort died in 1861 ; the Queen in 1901. 
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Acqulsitions, Recent. Room 49. 

Aims and 0»jects of the Museum. See 
page 4. 

Alabaster Cakvinc^s. PRl and Room 62. 
Albert, Prince. Sec page 106. 

Alphabeis, Carved. Casts in Room 46. 
Apsley House. See page 10. 
ARCHnnciiJRAL Desicjn. Print Room. 
Architecture and Sculpture, Department 
of. Room 64. 

Ardabil Carpei. Room 42. 

Armada Jewel. Room 92. 

Arms and Armour. Rooms 88a, 90. 

Art Library. Sec page 101. 

IUrge, State River. Now in National 
Maritime Museum. 

Barometers. Room 93. 

Baroque Art. Rooms 1-4, 

Battersea Enamels. Room 139. 

Bayeaux Tapilstry. Copy in Room 107. 
Bed of Ware, Great. Room 54. 
Bedstcads, Carved. Rooms 52-56, 123, 125. 
Bethnal Green Museum. See page 9. 
Bookbindings. Room 74 (West). 

Book Illustration and Ornament. Room 
74 (West). 

Book Production. Room 74 (West). 
Books on Art, Library. 

Bow Porcelain. Room 139. 

Bradford Table-Cover. Room 52. 

Brass Rubbings. Print Room. 

Brass Work. Room 84. 

Bronzes, PRl and Room 63. 
Bronze-work. Room 84. 

Buildings, Museum. See pages 5 & 100, 
Bus SERVICF.S. Back of cover. 

Byzantine Art. Room 43. 

Call Box, Telephone. See page 105. 
Caluoraphy. Library, and Room 74 (West). 
Carolingian Art. Room 43. 

Carpets. Room 25, 32 and PRl. 

Carpets : Study Room. Sec page 106. 
Carriages. Now in Carriage Museum, 
Maidstone. 

Cartoons, Raphael. Room 48. 

Cassoni. PRL 

Cast Courts. Room 46. 

Casts, Plaster. Sec page 97. 

Catalogues, Stalls. 

Ceramics. Rooms 127-131, 133-145 and 
PRL 

Ceramics, Dept, of. Room 64. 

Chairs. PRI. 


Chalices. Room 89 and PRL 
Champleve Enamels. Room 83. 
Chasubles. PRl. 

Chests : Cassoni. PRl. 

Chesis r Iron-mounted. PRl. 

Chests : Wooden. PRL 
Chimney Pii-ciis : Stone, etc. Room 50 
and PRI. 

Chimney Pieces : Wood. In Period Rooms 
for which sec page 102. 

Chinese Art. Room 44. 

Chrisiian Art, Harly. Room 43. 
Christmas Cards. Print Room. 

Christmas Cards : for sale. Stalls. 
Church Plai l. Room 89 and PRI. 
Circulation, Dept. of. Room 38. 
Cloakrooms. Sec page 97. 

Clocks. Room 93 and PRL 
Cloisonne Enamels. Room 83. 

Coins. Refer to British Museum. 

Cole, Sir Henry. .See page 97. 

Colour Prints. Print Room. 

Constable Colleciion. Rooms 9 and 10. 
Copes, Ecclesiastical. PRI. 

Copes : Syon Cope. Room 23. 

Coptic Art. Room 43. 

Copying in the Galleries. See page 98. 
Copyright liNQUiuiES. Apply Dept, of 
Museum Extension Services. 

Costume and Accessories. Room 40 and 
PRI ; Library ; Print Room. See note on 
page 98. 

Cruikshank CoLLEcnoN. Print Room. 
Crystal Palace. See page 100. 

Cutlery. Room 88a and PRl. 

Delft ware. Room 142. 

Della Robbia Work. PRI. 

Departments of Museum. See page 6. 
Derby Porcelain. Room 139. 

Dickens Manuscripis. Library. 

Director of the V. & A. See page 98. 
Dolls. Room 40. 

Dolls Houses. None on view yet. 
Donatello, Works by. Room 50 and PRI. 
Drawings. Print Room and Room 75. 
Dresden Porcelain. Room 142. 

Dresses. See Costume. 

Dyce Colleciion. In various Depts. 

Early Christian Art. Room 43. 

Early Mediaeval Art. Room 43. 
Earthenware, Rooms 136-7 and PRI. 
Eastern Art. See Far Eastern ; Indian ; 
Islamic. 


PRl refers to Primary Collections^ see page 12 
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Egypiian Art. Refer to British Museum. 
Elgin Marbles. In British Museum. 
Elizabethan Art. Rooms 52-55. 
Embroideries. Textile Study Room and 

PRI. 

Enamels : Champleve and Cloisonne. 
Room 83. 

Enamels : painted. Room 138-140. 
Enamels : portraits, etc. None on view. 
English Are. See page 102. 

Engraving Tools. Room 74 (East). 
Engraving, Illustration and Design, 
Dept. of. Room 71. 

Engravings. Print Room. 

Enquiries, General. Sec page 98. 
E.nthovl'n Collection. Print Room. 
Etchings. Print Room. 

Eumoreopoulos Colleciion. In various 
Depts. 

Exhibition oe 1851. See page 100. 
Exhibitions. See page 99. 

Extension Services, Dept, of Museum. 
Main Entrance. 

Faience. Room 131. 

Fame, Statue on central tower. See page 100. 
Fans. Room 40. 

Far Ea.stern Art. Room 44. 
Farquharson Prizes. See page 100. 
Fashion Plates. Print Room and Library. 
Firearms. Rooms 88a and 90. 

Firebacks. PRI. 

Forster Collection. Library and Print 
Room. 

Fountain in Q)uadrangle. Sec page 104. 
French Art. See page 102. 

Furnished Rooms. See page 102. 
Furniture. PRI. 

Galleries and Museums. See page 102. 
Gems. Rooms 91-92. 

Giles Bequesf. See page 100. 

Glass. PRI and Roorn^ 131. 

Glass : Stained. PRI. 

Gloves. Room 40 and PRI. 

Goldsmith.s’ Work. Rooms 65-68. 

Gothic Art : Italian. Room 22. 

Goieiic Are ; Northern. Rooms 23-24. 
Great Bed of Ware. Room 54. 

Great Hxhibiiion of 1851. See page 100. 
Greek and Roman Are. Sec page 101. 
Guide Lextuhis. See page 101. 

Gulland Collection. In Dept, of Ceramics. 

Ham House. See page 10. 

Hats. Room 40. 

Henri Deux Ware. Room 138. 

Hilliard, Miniatures by. Room 55. 


Hispano-Moresque Ware. Room 25. 
History of the Museum. See page 4. 

Illuminated MSS. Library ; Print Room ; 
PRI. 

Illustrated Books. Room 74 (West). 
Indian Section. See page 96. 
Information Service. See page 98. 

Ionides Collection. Room 8. 

Ironwork. PRI and Room 114. 

Islamic Art. Room 42. 

Italian Gothic. PRI. 

Italian Renaissance. PRI. 

Ivories. PRI and Room 63. 

Jade Carvings. Room 44. 

Japane:se Art. Room 44. 

Japanese Art : Colour Prints. Print Room. 
Jewellery. Room 92. 

Jones Collection. Rooms 6 and 

Lace. Textiles Study Room. 

Lacquer Work. PRI. 

Landseer, Paintings by. Room 10. 
Lantern Slide Loan Collection. Room 28. 
Lava I OKIES. See page 97. 

Lead Work. Quadrangle. 

Leatherwork. PRI. 

Lecture Theatre. See page 101. 
Leonardo da Vinci Manuscripts. Library. 
Lettering : manuscript and printed. 
Library. 

Le’itering : Sculptured. Casts in Room 46. 
Library. Room 78. See page lOI. 
Limoges Enamels. Champleve and Cloisonne. 
Room 83 and PRI. 

LiMCKiEs Enamels : Painted. Room 138. 
Locksmuhs' Work. Room 88a. 

Lcx)ms. None on view yet. 

Lowesioft Porcelain. Room 140. 

Magna Carta. In British Museum, 
Maiolica. PRI and Room 135. 
Manuscripts (Illuminated) and Calli¬ 
graphy. Library, Print Room, PRI and 
Room 74 (West). 

Mary (Queen) : Dresses. Room 40, 
Medals. PRI. 

Medici Porcelain. Room 142. 

Meissen Porcelain. Room 142. 
Metalwork, Dept. of. Room 20. 
Michelangelo, Works by. PRI. 
Miniatures. Rooms 57 and 55. 

Mirrors : Bronze. PRI and Room 64. 
Mirrors : Glass. PRI. 

Models : Architectural, Room 46. 

Models : Sculptural. Room 126. 

Models : Theatre. Room 132. 


PRJ refers to Primary Collections^ see page 12 
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Mogul Paintings. Indian Sect. 

Morris R(X)m. Off Room 13. 

Mosaics. Room 50. 

Mughal Paintings. Indian Sect. 

Mummies. None here. Refer to British 
Museum. 

Murray Collection. In various Depts. 
Museum Extension Services, IJept. of. 
Main Entrance. 

Museum Publications. Stalls and Dept, of 
Museum Extension Services. 

Museums and Galleries. See page 102. 
Musical Instruments. PR I. 

Near Eastern Art. Room 42. 
Needlework. Textiles Study Room. PRI. 
Nevers Ware. Room 138. 

New Acquisitions. Main Entrance. 

OilPaintincjs. Constable paintines in Rooms 
8-10. PRI. 

Oliver, Works by. Room 55. 

Osterley Park. Sec page 10. 

Paintings, Dept. of. Room 71. 

Paint ings, Oil. Constable paintings in Rooms 
8-10, PRI. 

Paintings, Water-colour. Room 41. 
Palissy Wake. Room 138. 

Panelled Rooms. See page 102. 

Parasols. Room 40. 

Pastels. None on \’iev\ yet. 

Patchwork. Textiles Study Room. 

Period Rcktms. See page 102. 

Pewter. Room 81. 

Photographs : Early photographs. Library. 
Photographs : of works of Art, Library. 
Photographs Sales Section. OtT Room 16. 
Picture Books. Stalls. 

Pistols, Rooms 88a and 90. 

Plans of the Gali.eries. Sec pages 2 and 3. 
Plaster Ca.sts : Collection. Room 46. 
Playbills. Print Room. 

Porcelain. Rooms 138-145 ; PRI. 
Portland Vase, Copy of. Room 7. 
Portrait Miniatures. Rooms 57 and 55, 
Postcards of Museum Objects. Stalls. 
Posters, Historical. Print Room. 

Posters, Museum. Dept, of Museum 
Extension Services. 

Posters, Theatrical. Room 132, Print Room 
and Restaurant. 

Pottery. Rooms 133-145 ; PRI. 

Precious Stones. Rooms 91 and 92. 

Press Enquiries. Dept, of Museum 
Extension Services. 

Primary Collections. See page 12. 
Printed Books. Room 74 (West). 

Printed Fabrics. Textiles Study Room. 


Printing Typers and Specimens. Room 74 
(West). 

Print Room. Off Room 71. 

Prints and Engravings. Print Room. 
PiUNis, Photographic. Sec Photographs. 
Publications, V. & A. Stalls. 

Publicity and Pubuc Relations. Dept, of 
Museum Extension Services. 

Queen’s Dolls House. Sec page 101. 
Quilting. Textiles Study Room, 

Railways. Sec back cover. 

Raphael Cartoons. Room 48, 
Refreshments. Room 39. 

Regency Art. Rooms 121-122. 
Rembrandt Etchings. Room 8. 
Renaissance Art. Rooms 11-20. 
Reproductions. Stalls. 

Restaurant. Room 39. 

Rings. Room 91. 

Rococo Art. Rooms 124-125. 

Rodin Sculptures. On permanent loan to 
Tate Gallery. 

Roman Art. See page 101. 

Romanesque Art. F^oorn 43. 

Rooms, Period. See page 102, 

Salving Collection. In various Depts. 
and Room 127. 

Samplers. 7’extiles Study Room and PRI. 
Sassanian Art. Room 43. 

Schretber CoLLFcriON. Ri>om 139. 

Screens : .la pa nose. None on view yet. 
Screens : Wood. PRI. 

Sculpture. Rooms 62-64 and PRI. 
Sculpture, Dept. of. Room 64. 

Seals. Room 69. 

Secondary (or Study) Collections. wSee 
page 12. 

Sevrf^s POUCEL.MN. Rooni 138. 
Sheepshanks Collection. Rooms 9-10. 
Sheffifxd Plate. Room 82. 

Shoes. Room 40. 

Shop Fronts. None on view yet.' 
Silhoueites. Print Room. 

Silks. Textiles Study Room and PRI. 
Silversmiths’ Work. Rooms 65-68 and 
PRI. 

Sketching in Galleries. See page 98. 
Slipware. Rooms 138-142. 

Snuffboxes. Rooms 66 and 92. 

SoLTiH Kensington Museum. See pages 4 
and 101. 

Spanish Art. Room 25. 

Staffordshire PorrERY. Room 139. 
Stained Gl ass. PRI. 

Stalls, Catalogue. At both entrances. 


PRI refers to Primary Collections, see page 12 
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Stoneware. Rooms 136, 139. 

Stoves, German. Room 141. 

Stuart Art. Room 54. 

Students’ Rooms. S page 105. 

Study Collections. See page 12. 
Swords. Rooms 88a, 90. 

Syon Cope. Room 23. 

Tables. PRI. 

Tableware China. Rooms 136-142. 
Tableware Glass. Room 131. 
Tableware Metalwork. Rooms 65-69. 
Tapestries. Room 38 and PRI. 

Teapots : China. Room 139. 

Teapots : Metal. Rooms 65-68. 
Telephone, Public. Main Entrance. 
Textiles, Dept. of. Room 64. 

Textiles : Study Room. Room 101. 
Textiles. Textile Study Room and PRI. 
Theatre Art. Print Room. 

Theatre Models. Room 132. 

Tiles. PRI. Room 141. 

Toilets. See page 97. 

Tools : Etching and Engraving. Room 74 
(East). 

Tower of V. & A. Museum. See page 102. 
Trajan Column. Cast in Room 46a. 
Transport. See back of cover. 

Tudor Art. Rooms 52-55. 


Turner, Works by. Water-colours in Room 
41. 

Typographical Specimens. Room 74 (West). 

Underground. See back of cover. 

Valentines. Print Room. 

Valuations. See page 98. 

Vehicles. Now in Carriage Museum, 
Maidstone. 

Velvets. Textiles Study Room and PRI. 
Vestments. PRI. 

Victoria, Queen. See page 112. 

Waferino Irons, None on view yet. 
Wallpapers. Print Room. 

Ware, Great Bed of. Room 54. 

Watches. Room 93. 

Water-colours. Rooms 70-73. 

Wax Sculptures. Room 63. 

Weapons. Rooms 88a, 90. 

Wedding Dresses. Room 40. 

Wedgwood Ware. Room 139. 
Welungton Relics. See page 10. 
Woodwork. PRI. See page 9. 
Woodwork, Dept. of. Room 17. 
Worcester Porcelain. Room 139. 
Writing Books. Library and Room 74 
(West). 


PRI refers to Primary Collections, see page 12 
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Victoria & Albert Museum 
Publications 


The Museum publishes a large number of technical 
and popular books and illustrations. A list will be sent 
free on application. 

Publications include the following categories : 

SMALL PICTURE BOOKS (Priccs from 1/- to 2/-) 

These small books (size 7x5 ins.) contain 28 plates, arc suitable for private study, 
teachers, lectures, etc., and can be used in an epidiascope if necessary. Some 
forty titles are now available covering many aspects of the Museum’s collections. 

LARGE PICTURE BOOKS (Prices from 2/- to 8/6d.) 

These are larger books both in size (9^ x 7 ins.) and in number of plates, and 
provide a representative selection of illustrations on the subjects covered, which 
include : 

Nineteenth Century Costume Baroque Sculpture 
Georgian Furniture French Paintings 

Chairs Persian Miniatures 

Raphael Cartoons^ etc. Indian Embroidery^ etc. 

MUSEUM MONOGRAPHS 

These monographs, at varying prices, are fully illustrated and deal with separate 
masterpieces in the Museum or groups of objects. Titles include : 

Donatello^s Ascension Bazaar Paintings of Calcutta 

The Virgin with the Laughing Child Shawls 

Samson and the Philistine Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills 

Italian Gothic Sculpture The Wellington Plate^ etc. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 

These booklets have been specially prepared for the teacher and private student, 
and provide a short text of some 7,000 words, and a representative group of 
illustrations. Subjects in|this series include : 

Bookbindings European Firearms 

History of English Furniture English Embroidery 

European Armour British Watercolours 

In addition there are many other handbooks, small albums of illustrations, 
guides to the Museum’s “outstations” of Osterley Park, Ham House, and 
Apsley House (the Wellington Museum), and a special album of Masterpieces 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Details of coloured and plain postcards, as well as large reproductions, will be 
sent on request. 

« 4r « 

Enquiries are welcomed both by post or telephone to the Department of Museum 
Extension Services, Ken. 6371. 
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